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Neat and Orderly Is This Conflict-free Street of Globe Locusts (20 years old) in West Berlin, Germany 
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Choosing a chain saw 


For sawlogs or pulp, for hard or soft woods, you'll be able to select 


exactly the right combination of features and price from this 


group of professional-quality McCulloch saws. 
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LOWEST PRICE 
Mac 35 Gear Drive 


At $165, this is the lowest 
priced professional saw on 
the market. It has plenty of 
power for pulp and small 
saw timber—bucking, felling, 
and limbing. 










LIGHT TOUCH 

D-44 Direct Drive 
Here's the saw for easy 
cutting in pulp or medium 
timber. The D-44 rates 
tops for dependability, 
and can be matched only 
by the new McCulloch 
‘Super Saws." 











wearing Pintail chain, is available without obligation 
from your nearest McCulloch dealer. Or write the factory 
direct for literature. 








MORE POWER 
Model 39 bow Gear Drive 


The higher power of this 
light-weight saw yields more 
pulp or saw-log production. 
Available with 15-inch bow or 
straight blades up to 30-inches. 


MOST POWER 

Super 44 Direct Drive 
This new saw combines 
the most power with the 
least weight of any saw on 
the market. Rated 61% hp at 
19 Ib, it's the world's finest 
professional pulp or timber 
producing direct-drive 
chain saw. 


MOST POWER 

Super 55 Gear Drive 

Where lugging power is needed, 
as in large timber, this Super 
55 is without equal. Rated 6% hp 
at 22 Ib, the Super 55 applies 
more brute force at the chain 
than any other saw anywhere 
near its weight. 





McCulloch Motors Corporation 


Complete information on these saws, as well as others in 
the complete McCulloch line, and on the new long- McCULLOCH 


ES Magazine is a bi-monthly Journal published at Olmsted Falls, Ohio by Edward H. Scanlon, and is devoted to the furtherance of the technical and 
administration of Trees (Street and Ornamental); Parks (Municipal and National); and Forests (State, National and Private), in the U. 5. 
Publishing Co., 7621 Lewis Rd., Olmsted Falls, Ohio. Subscription by mail $2 per year; outside United States, $2.50. Advertising rates upon 


Closing date for advertising copy-——10th of month preceding date of issue. 


Los Angeles 45, California 
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B For YOU LADS in California—the 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANI- 
ZATION of the UNITED NATIONS pub- 
lished an excellent book in 1955 “EUCA- 
LYPTUS FOR PLANTING.” It is 403 
pages, illustrated and may be obtained 
by addressing the FORESTRY DIVI- 
SION of the FAO at ROME, ITALY. 
Don’t know the price, but IT IS ONLY 
ABOUT $2.50 or so. 


B@ While attending the MASS. TREE 
WARDENS meeting HOWARD BATES 
graciously drove me out to COHASSET 
to see some SARGENTS CHERRIES 
They were BIG ONES, but were crowded 
and it WOULD BE DIFFICULT to ob- 
tain SUITABLE PICTURES of them. 
THANKS HOWARD if you spot any 
more let me know—I WANT A PICTURE 
of a good STANDARD STEMMED one 
in bloom. WHAT A STREET TREE 
this will make. 


@ ROGER SWINGLE dropped by the 


RANCHO — several weeks ago and 
SIGNED THE TABLECLOTH. Only 


those who HAVE NERVE ENOUGH to 
partake of ONE OF MY STEAKS can 
sign. HAVE THE STOMACH pains 
ABATED yet ROG? 


®@ Was VERY SORRY to learn that 
ROGER COGGESHALL is SOON TO 
LEAVE his post as PROPAGATOR at 
the ARNOLD ARBORETUM for a job 
with a big NEW ENGLAND NURSERY. 
ROGER had started what WE ALL 
HOPED would be a VERY FRUITFUL 
career at ARNOLD. All YOUR, 
FRIENDS wish you CONTINUED SUC- 
CESS ROGER and don’t throw YOUR 
PEN AWAY. 


@ HENRY BOSENBERG comes up with 
a DILLY OF AN IDEA for the SILVER 
TREE to be planted at the SILVER AN- 
NIVERSAY of the WESTERN SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE—a famous New 
Jersey SILVER MAPLE. Now WHY 
DIDN’T I think of that. BUT HENRY, 
a word to the wise, DON’T SHOW UP at 
Disneyland May 21 (to 24) WITH A 
SILVER MAPLE. 





BI was VERY DISTRESSED to learn 
that LOUIE VANDERBROOK, immedi- 
ate past president of the PLANT PROP- 
AGATORS SOCIETY suffered a HEART 


ATTACK on March 24—BUT SON 
BRUCE says LOUIE is COMING 


ALONG FINE and should be OUT OF 
THE HOSPITAL about April 20. GOOD 
LUCK LOUTE. 


@ A VISITOR THE OTHER DAY turned 
out to be a LUCKY STRIKE — JOE 
SWEENEY AND FRAN stopped in and 
whilst we were CRACKING A COOKIE, 
I mentioned WANTING BADLY to find 
a GOOD SPECIMEN of the DOUBLE 
FLOWERED MAZZARD CHERRY—Joe 
has it—its in a WIDE OPEN spot FOR 
A PICTURE. SO. This is a splendid thing 
—NO FRUIT—hardy in ZONE 3 which 
means the whole STATE OF WISCON- 
SIN—double WHITE FLOWERS—as a 
STREET TREE would probably NEVER 
EXCEED 40’—has GOOD FOLIAGE that 
will COLOR IN THE FALL. 
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With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


@ This CHERRY and also THE SAR- 
GENT with its MAGNIFICENT PINK 
FLOWERS will both grow to about the 
SAME SIZE and SAME ZONE—now 
why not use this INSTEAD OF PRO- 
SAIC looking trees like American Elm, 


Silver Maple, Honey Locust, Siberian 
Elm, etc. ON WIDE AND MEDIUM 
streets with high, or no wires. Wouldn't 


it be a sight to see them ALTERNATED 
WHITE AND PINK. TRY IT BOYS, 
believe me these FLOWERING TREES 
knock people over—and—THEY ARE 
THE COMING THING. 


@ How do YOU LIKE the NICE SYM- 
METRICAL GLOBE LOCUSTS on the 
cover of this issue. Saw them in GER- 
MANY, WEST BERLIN, while riding 
with GERHARD KRONBERG, president 
of the GERMAN NURSERYMANS 
ASS’N. Also see the picture of GLOBE 
NORWAYS on page 13, which were just 
a SHORT DISTANCE from the GLOBE 
LOCUSTS. These Globes sure FIT THE 
STREET without conflict, and PARDON 
ME for saying it again, PEOPLE LOVE 
THEM—they MAKE SENSE. 


@ You BOYS AND GALS west of the 
MISSISSIPPI, and even some EAST 
THEREOF, should HEAD WEST come 
MAY 20 for the SILVER ANNIVER- 
SARY meeting of the WESTERN 
SHADE TREE CONFERENCE (May 
21-24) at the DISNEYLAND HOTEL. 


@ I CAN TELL some of you YOUNGER 
GENTRY right now that TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS isn’t a LONG TIME. I 
can REMEMBER CLEARLY the night 
in SANTA MONICA, at the CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, when the LEADING 
LIGHTS of SOU. CALIF. HORTICUL- 
TURE gathered to LOOK OVER THE 
SQUIRT of a CITY FORESTER who 
had INVITED THEM to talk about 
HOLDING A MEETING ON SHADE 
TREES. 


@ ASSEMBLED WERE Ralph Cornell, 
Gilbert Skutt, Fred Roewekamp, Hugh 
Evans, Ted Holderness, Theodore Payne 
and a NUMBER OF OTHERS—not a 
bad SHADE TREE CONFERENCE in 
itself. I had to GIVE A PITCH on WHY 
WE NEEDED this conference.  Evi- 
dently it WENT OVER GOOD because 
RALPH got up at the conclusion and 
said he WAS IN ACCORD—the others 
ALL ENDORSED IT and so WAS BORN 
the WESTERN SHADE TREE CON- 
FERENCE. 


@ I NEVER HAVE HEARD from any- 
one WHO TOOK HOME one of the table 


pieces DONA AND I so _ laboriously 
GATHERED AND POTTED—seedling 


LIVE OAKS (Q. agrifolia). It WOULD 
BE INTERESTING to learn if any 
WERE PLANTED and WHAT THEY 
LOOK LIKE NOW. If anyone has one 
try and GET A PICTURE and measure- 
ments and SEND IT IN for publication. 


@ LAST YEAR the FORSYTHIA 
BLOOMED on April 17th at the Rancho 
—THE LATEST IN FIVE YEARS. This 
year it LOOKS LIKE pretty close to the 
SAME DATE (as this is writ on Apr. 
13—TWO WEEKS LATE for TREES 
TO BLOOM ALSO). 


COhsaowe NATIONAL ARBOR DAY ast Fuday in April 
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@ Sometime ago I OBTAINED a FINE 
SET of the BULKY eight volume set of 
ELWES AND HENRYS ‘The Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ They are con- 
tained in CARDBOARD COVERS with 
ties—VERY AWKWARD and difficult to 
handle, so had them REBOUND in color- 
ful buckram. PUBLISHED IN 1905 this 
is a TREASURE HOUSE of information 
on ORNAMENTAL TREES and THEIR 
ORIGIN. 


My set is FILLED WITH NEWS- 
PAPER AND MAGAZINE clippings col- 
lected by a PREVIOUS OWNER and all 
dated in the EARLY 30’s. They bring 
much LATER INFORMATION on nu- 
merous species COVERED BY THE 
AUTHORS. Hope I HAVE A CHANCE 
to read these volumes THOROUGHLY 
before my NEXT TRIP TO ENGLAND 
AND EUROPE NEXT YEAR—it should 
be FUN LOOKING UP some of these 
trees to see if THEY ARE STILL 
THRIVING. 


@ Thanks to MANY GOOD PEOPLE in 
Europe I now have a NUMBER OF THE 
UNUSUAL TREES I saw on my trip 
GROWING AT THE RANCHO—Malus 
Liset and Profusion; Tilio Mongolica; 
Betula costata; Acer neglectum annae; 
Acer pseudoplatanus tricolor. Also have 
a VERY HARDY, beautiful SMALL 


ASH (Zone 2) FRAXINUS MANSHUR- 
ICA (Manchurian Ash) from the DO- 
MINION EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
Real GOOD TREES. 
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NATIONAL ARBOR DAY IN APRIL 

Arbor Day will be observed in many states this month, 

nd in several was observed in March, but in eleven it will 
rally be observed on the Last Friday in April. This impor- 

correlation was brought about as a result of a program 
iated by TREES Magazine in 1939. 

Little was accomplished during the war years, while 
ther interests slowed the initial momentum down to a walk 
nee the war. In the past several vears however, under the 

eressive drive of Harry J. Banker, the movement has been 
italized and real progress is again in the making. 

In the eleven states where le zislation has established the 
Last Friday in April as Arbor Day a state chairman will be 
ointed to organize a large committee of arborists, educators 


laymen to open up an active front once again to restore 
\rbor Day to the place of affection and service it once held 
the hearts of people a generation or so ago. 
A new drive is being made to enlist more states to adopt 
egally the Last Friday in April and to this end Mr. Banker 
s invited, and has had acceptance from prominent conserva- 
Idaho, Towa, 
Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah and 
Virginia. 


nists in nine additional states—Colorado, 


Additional persons are being contacted and it is 
xpected that very shortly at least ten or fifteen more states 


will have committees working toward the legal adoption of 
the Last Friday in April. 

That this country needs dressing up and shaking up in 
its housekeeping there is little doubt. Our cities do not stand 
up too well when compared to most European cities—that 1s 
from a standpoint of trees and horticultural development. 
While it is true they are much older than we are and have 
been at this sort of thing longer, that seems a weak excuse for 
not following in good footsteps. 

American cities seem to be able to find many gobblelygook 
pork barrel undertaking except the all important one of beau- 
tification. There are few American cities of which we can 
be proud from an appearance standpoint. Sure we have our 
factories and we have outshone the world in production and 
a better way of life, but isn’t it about time we went in for 
some of the niceties. We can dress up cur “hot dog stand” 
roadsides—our junk yard entrances to cities and we can hide 
some of the crummy looking buildings with trees. 

The last person in the world to kid is yourself, but that 
is what we have been doing by spending money in everything 
but paint to keep the place looking like Americans not abor'- 
gines lived here. Most cities are hurting bad treeswise and 
there isn’t a single village, town or city that can't find a 
couple of thousand dollars at least per year to plant trees. 
Who the hell wants a purple Cadillac ? 
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Pete Miller Retires 

On Thursday, January 23rd, 1958, a 
number of friends gathered together to 
honor the much loved and_ respected 
Pierre Miller, Past President of the Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference, who is 
retiring as Professor of Plant Pathology 
from the University of California at 


Los Angeles. 
The event was held at Bob Dalton’s 





restaurant where after enjoying a de 
licious luncheon, we. listened to Ross 
McIntire as he told us about Pierre’s 
untiring and unselfish devotion to his 
work. All who have associated with 
him are far richer than we realize, for 
there has never been a time when Pierre 
was too busy or tired to help, 
whether he was needed to draw on 
his wealth of “book learnin’,” or if his 
Wise counsel for personal 
problems. 


too 


Was sought 
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A number of those present were 
called upon by Mr. MelIntire to say a 
few words befitting the occasion, after 
which Mr. Shirley Rowland made the 
presentation of a Homelite Chain Saw, 
which until this time had been artfully 
disguised under a blanket of flowers. 

The surprised and delighted Pierre 
thanked his friends for their gift, and 
told us that the saw will be put to good 


so 


Ross McIntire pre- 
sents McCulloch 
Chain Saw to Pete 
and Perry Miller at 
banquet honoring 
Pete on his retire- 
ment. Perry will 
probably have to 
use it. 


use at his new home in the Valley of the 
Moon. ‘Then Pierre, 
caught for long with his “plants down” 
rose to the occasion in his own inimitable 
way by delighting the crowd with a few 
choice anecdotes. Pierre’s beautiful wife 
Perry cordially invited everyone to vi it 
the ranch, but warned that she has a 
work list posted in her kitchen, and all 
guests are required to check off an item 
or two before any meals are served. 


Elsie MeclIntire 


never to be 





Cornell Staff Honored 
By Arborists 
Dewhirst W. Wade presents certifi- 
cates of New York State 
sociation to Dr. Donald S. 


Arborists As- 
Welch, Plant 





Pathologist and to 


Dr: I 


Matthysse, Entomologist in recognition 


George 


of devoted service, leadership and inter- 
est in better appreciation and preserva- 
tion of our shade trees. 


The Cornell team has done much of 


~DEr 


Honored by the 
New York State 
Arborists Associa- 
tion for “devoted 


service—in the pre- 
servation of shade 
trees” are Dr. Don- 
ald S. Welch (cen- 
ter) and Dr. J. 
George Matthysse 
(right) of Cornell. 
Presenting the cer- 
tificates is Dewhirst 
W. Wade. 


Award To Banker 


(Harry—that is) 





Harry J. Banker (center) 
bronze plaque as Outstanding Arborist of the 


is presented a 


Year in New Jersey. Presenting the plaque 
is Harry Birdsa!l Jr. (right) last years award 
winner. President Everett Dyer of the Arbor- 
ist Association of New Jersey looks on. 





the basic research leading to the estab- 
lishment of the critical facts in sanita- 
tion procedures for control of Dutch 
Elm disease in New York communi- 
ties in which the Native American Elm 
has been extensively used for street, 
park, and private planting. 


Effective control requires annual re- 
moval of newly dead wood and trees 
followed by prompt burning or burying 
to remove such attractive newly dead 
wood, a breeding ground for Elm Bark 
Beetle. Other practical aspects in con- 
trol include dormant season spray pro- 
grams developed by Dr. Matthysse and 
second a 20-year search by Dr. Welch for 
a resistant or immune type of American 
Elm. This search has resulted in some 
seedlings apparently resistant to Dutch 
Elm disease. Sanitation programs have 
been successful on Cornell campus 
where the American Elm was extensive- 
ly planted at the suggestion of Frederick 
Law Olmsted, landscape artist and co- 
designer with Calvert Vaux of Central 
Park of New York City and of many 
park and city plantings where the 
American Elm was extensively used. 

Present day renovation of our streets 
together with the ravager of storms 
and Dutch Elm disease again bring tree 
planting to the fore as a logical follow- 
up program to the necessary and exten- 


sive removal of dead and weak elms 
from New York communities. Young 


American elms are being planted where 
conditions favor the growth of these fine 
trees. Modern architecture lends itself 
to the use of a variety of smaller trees 
of greater seasonal interest. Many fine 
specimens of American Elm remain. 
Sanitary programs of annual removal of 
newly dead wood and timely sprayings 
are proving to be effective in living with 
Dutch Elm disease. 


PLANT AMERICA — WISELY 
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STREET TREES OF TOKY 


By F. L. Steve O’RourKE 
East Lansing, Mich. 
Every East-Coast American plants- 
en has a professional and cultural link 
vith Japan, the country which has sup- 
plied such a wealth of superb trees and 
rubs that now enhance the streets, 
parks, and gardens of Eastern North 
\merica. Although these same plants 
re grown elsewhere throughout Ameri- 
the climate and ecological condition 
pparently encourage them to thrive a 
better east of the Appalachians. 
When the opportunity came, there- 
to spend a holiday away from the 
eat of the tropics, my thoughts turned 
Japan. I longed to see again the 
‘es of my youth in America, the planes, 
he ginkgos, the crytomerias, retinospor- 
;, spreading yews, and small-leaved hol- 
Therefore, one day in early April, 
fter our plane had winged it’s way 
Northward over what seemed to be in- 
rminable hours over a dead gray sea, 
we glimpsed the cloud-shrouded moun- 
ins of one of the islands of Japan. One 
the thrills of a lifetime is to see the 
louds break apart and the Majestic 
now-capped cone of Mt. Fujiyama ap- 
ear in view. But soon we _ passed 
ownward through the clouds to land at 
the Haneda International Airport, a few 
les south of the widely-spreading city 
f ‘Tokyo. 
lo one who had just spent several 
irs in the blistening heat of the tropics 
lways surrounded by lush large-leaved 
lants, the glimpse of a dormant plane 
ree just ontside the Airport was a re- 
It was a sort of 
oming home again” for a temperate- 
me person—the recognition of an old 
Tre nd. 


shing experience. 


\s our car proceeded into the city we 
amazed at the uniformity of the 
trained plane trees which seemed 
border every street and avenue. Ap- 
rently Tokyo has even more plane 
es than Philadelphia and they are far 
tter pruned and trained. 
\We spent several days in viewing the 
nts of Tokyo. The excellent system 
parks, the old feudal gardens now 
nserved by the Cultural Property 
‘tection Committee, the sense of 
rhythm so apparent in the latent formal- 
of the informal designs, the exhibit 
Bonsai (dwarf tree) plants at the 
l‘okyo Horticultural School—these and 
iny more kept us engrossed for many 
hours. But always going hither and 
on from place to place, one was im- 
ressed by the street trees. We found 
that Tokyo was not just a city of plane 


vere 
1] 
Wwell- 





Casuarina cunning- 
hamiana closely 
pruned at Bangkok. 





trees—in fact, later investigation showed 
that less than half of Tokyo street trees 
are plane trees—but that many other 
species were used as well. 

Planting, care, and management of 
the street trees of Tokvo is vested in a 
division of the Department of Parks. 
As in many an American City, the of- 


~OGy 
Steve O’Rourke 
(center) and Dr. 


Tanaka_ under 
pruned Platanus 
orientalis on Ave- 
nue to Okitsu Cit- 
rus Exp. Station. 






Heavily pruned 
Platanus orientalis 
on a boulevard in 


Tokyo. 


ficers are hid away in a jumble of tem- 
porary buildings “out back,” but again 
as in America, one finds the personnel 
capable, enthusiastic. and eager to wel- 
come a fellow tree-man, irrespective 0 
nationality and language barriers. 

In dark and rather crowded cond 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Arbor Day — 


The Committee for National Arbor 
Day has swung into high gear with 
Harry J. Banker (63 Fitzrandolph Rd., 
West Orange, N. J.) serving as Exec- 
utive Secretary. In the past few months 
Mr. Banker has contacted a number of 
prominent arborists and conservationists 
in nine states and they have consented 
to serve as state chairmen. Their imme- 
diate task will be to present Arbor Day 
legislation to the governing bodies of 
their respective states to establish the 
Last Friday in April as National Ar- 
bor Day, thereby joining the eleven 


states that have already passed such 
legislation. 
The purpose of this is basic. There 


can be no real nationwide observance of 
arbor day under the present system 
wherein almost every state has a dif- 
ferent observance date. It is fully 
realized that no single day is suit- 
able for the planting of trees in all 
of the 48 states, but the important con- 
sideration is that nationwide publicity 
be given to the need for and benefits of 
shade, street and ornamental trees. It is 
reasoned that national radio and TV 
media could be interested in a movement 
of such universal appeal and benefit if 
the observance were uniform and _ that 
during the week of the Last Friday many 
big shows could be prevailed upon to 
urge public consciousness of the need for 
ornamental tree care, preservation and 
planting. The planting of a few isolated 
trees here and there, such as the present 
unorganized disjointed programs accom- 
plish, does little good. A united pro- 
gram could appeal to school children, 
and what big TV show wouldn’t like 
material for such a presentation. We 
call the destruction and damage to 
street and ornamental trees vandalism. 
Actually it is merely thoughtlessness, 
lack of knowledge and understanding on 
the part of the few kids who indulge 
in this practice. If the real benefits of 
trees to their city and home could be 
shown to them on TV we would be 
helping to build better citizens and more 
beautiful cities—and both of these we 
need badly. 

Every state in the Union should leg- 
islate the Last Friday in April as Arbor 
Day—from Florida to California. 
_From William C. (Bill) Hall of 
Central Valley, N. Y., comes this mes- 
sage : 


“The New York State Committee for 
National Arbor Day was organized in 
December of 1957. Chairman is Wil- 
liam ©. Hall, President of Arboreal 
Associates, tree care concern of Harri- 
man, New York. Members include 
Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman of the 
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Harry J. Banker, Executive Secretary of the 
Committee for National Arbor Day. 


A. L. Cover—Ken- 
tucky, State Chair- 
man for National 


Arbor Davy. 
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Ernest J. Ricca — 
New Jersey — State 
Chairman for Na- 
tional Arbor Day. 
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Sterling B. Vaughn 
— Idaho — State 
Chairman for Na- 
tional Arbor Day. 





Committee on Cities of the New York 
State Senate and owner of a beautiful 
Arboretum at Newburgh, New York; 
Oswald D. Heck, Speaker of the New 
York State Assembly and a good friend 


Ce 
25 —The Last Friday 
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of trees in his native Schenectady; 
Madison H. Lewis, Vice-President of 
the Borden Co., active in the New York 
Botanical Garden and owner of a 
country property noted for its fine old 
trees; Freeman Parr of Parr and Han- 
son Tree Service of Hicksville, Long 
Island and a hard worker on all things 
helpful to the cause of trees; Harold 
Severn, President of Trojan Tree Serv- 
ice, Vestal, New York and the 1957 
President of the New York State Ar- 
borist Association, Dewhirst Wade, Pres- 
ident of Wade Tree Experts of Cha- 
paqua, New York, Horace Greeley’s 
home town and the father of the Sugar 
Maple as our state tree, and Robert F. 
Wagner, Mayor of New York City 
and a well known friend of trees who is 
working hard so that the streets and 
parks of the world’s greatest city will be 
planted with trees. which regularly re- 
ceive good care. 

A number of regional committees 
have been formed and _ outstanding 
among them is that of Rabbi Herbert 
I. Bloom of Kingston, New York and 
Edward Collins of Rochester, New 
York. 

The last Friday of April, 1958 will 
give a lot of attention to trees in New 
York State, for many cities and towns 
will plant trees with public celebration, 
proclamation and acclaim. ‘The last 
Friday in April of all future vears will 
undoubtedly be a friendly day for trees 
for all signs and portents point to New 
York joining the list of states that will 
legally observe that day as Arbor Day 
and support it as National Arbor Day. 

Let’s all of us everywhere do our 
part to establish a unified National ob- 
servance date on “the last Friday of 
April.” This will be one more patri- 
otic tie, it will get trees more attention, 
more trees will be planted and all trees 
will get better care. The public needs 
to think more about trees and National 
Arbor Day will get them to do so. 
Let’s go to work and establish National 
Arbor Day.” 

The state chairmen that have 
set up to date are as follows: 


NEW JERSEY—Harry J. Banker, Executive 
Secretary, 63 Fitzrandolph Road, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 


been 


COLORADO—Earl J. Sinnamon, 306-7 En- 
terprise Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


IDAHO—Sterling B. Vaughn, 
ingdale Drive, Twin Falls, 


1OWA—Harold J. Parnham, 6015 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

KENTUCKY—A. L. Cover, Ashland Tree 
Experts, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Ashland, Kentucky. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Why Overhead Lines? 


By G. E. DEAN 


Distribution Engineer, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company, 
Newark, New Jersey 
Epiror’s Note: This is the third of a 
series of papers given at the First Street 

Tree & Utility Conference, in Cleveland 

Varch 3 and 4, 1955. The complete pro- 

eedings of 141 pages of this pioneering 
conference are available. 

Mr. G. E. DEAN: It is easy to ask, 
Why are overhead lines on public 
treets?’’ The question is short, clear, 
ind concise. Such a question deserves 
in answer of the same type. The an- 
swer is, “Because it’s the best engineer- 
ng solution.”” Now more questions fol- 
low: “What do you mean, ‘best’?” 
Best for whom?” ‘‘Who does the engi- 
veering ?”’ or even “Who says you have a 

To answer these supplemen- 
ry questions, I shall call upon the ac- 
umulated judgment of many people in 
the power industry who, even as I, have 
spent many years of their lives to find this 
est engineering solution.” “The answers 
vill be logically grouped and will consti- 
tute the case for the overhead line. 


olution 2” 


Nature of an Electric System 

Since there are many persons here not 
connected with the power industry, | 
want to review one of the basic prin- 
ciples of electric power supply. Modern 
lectric alternating current power cannot 
ve stored; it must be manufactured at 
the same instant that it is used. Our 
friends in the generating departments 
lave equipment and personnel ready to 
fulfill the manufacturing function. “The 
record shows that they know their jobs. 
[t remains for those of us in the dis- 
tribution end of the business to move the 
power many miles from its point of gen- 
eration to the great number of points of 
ise and to do this simultaneously with its 
production and its use. The company 
for which I work supplies more than one 
ind one-third million customers, so it 
s obvious that an elaborate delivery sys- 
tem is required. The same problem exists 
for every other power system, whether it 
ye small or large. Since it is understood 
hat generation and use must be simul- 
taneous, it follows that the distribution 
system, the conductors, the transformers, 
nd the switching and control equipment 
must be intact and serviceable at all 
High-voltage steel tower trans- 
mission lines are the main traffic arteries, 
the turnpikes or thruways, and they are 
protected from all possible causes of 
trouble. They are usually on private 
rights of way, owned in fee, and it’s a 
real job to keep them in service. Here 
ilso the record is good. The main trans- 
formation centers, the switching stations 


times. 


and the substations are on private prop- 
erty. They are adequately housed or 
otherwise protected from the weather, 
and are protected from negligent or 
malicious interference by the public. 
Each step is the best engineering solu- 
tion. But the electrical energy must be 
delivered to every home, store, factory, 
and street light in the territory served 
and the accomplishment of this function 
puts distribution lines on the public 
streets just as similar needs put milk 
trucks, coal trucks, soil trucks, refuse 
collection trucks, store delivery trucks, 
mailmen, news boys, and you and me 
on the streets. 


Usage of Public Streets 

Public streets, or public ways as they 
are still called in New England, were 
established to accommodate this traffic. 
Obviously, the first usage was the surface 
usage by pedestrians and horse-drawn 
wheeled vehicles. “Then other usages fol- 
lowed: first sewers and water supply, 
then illuminating gas, later the wire 
users, telegraph and telephone and final- 
ly the electric supply utilities. Water 
supply had to be subsurface to avoid win- 
tertime freezing. Sewers, both storm and 
sanitary, had to be subsurface because the 
collection system had to drain the streets 
and the adjoining structures. Gas lines 
had to be subsurface to obtain a relatively 
even temperature of the mains, which 
Was necessary to provide a_ reasonably 
constant pressure, to avoid condensing 
out the light oils present in the gas, and 
to avoid the complicated and expensive 
expansion devices that would otherwise 
have been necessary in the piping sys- 
tem. In all these pipe-using services, 
subservice construction was the best en- 
gineering solution. 

Electricity changed this pattern by 
being unaffected by gravity or by temper- 
ature. The wire users, either communica- 
tion or power supply were free to con- 
sider both subsurface and aerial or over- 
head construction. ‘They have developed 
both and use both, each where it meets 
the requirement of being the best engi- 
neering solution. 


Policy on Underground Conctruction 

Underground distribution _ facilities 
have been installed at those locations 
where the amount of overhead construc- 
tion otherwise required would be exces- 
sively congested. As applied, this policy 
results in the use of complete under- 
ground distribution facilities in down- 
town business areas, and the use of un- 
derground for certain trunk line facili- 
ties, with local distribution remaining 
overhead, in the vicinity of the larger 
electric substations and along streets 
which carry a large number of circuits 


because of the lack of alternate routes. 

Various factors, have contributed to 
the establishment of this policy. here is 
in economic limit to the number of wires 
that may be carried overhead on a single 
vole line. There is a practical limit, also, 
in that poles congested with many wires 
raake construction and maintenance both 
(lifficult and dangerous, increase the pos- 
sibility. of accidental contact between 
wires, and expose too large a part of the 
electric plant to any single hazard. It is 
therefore customary to use subsurface 
construction for the areas of very heavy) 
electrical load such as downtown or city 
areas where it is the best engineering so- 
lution. These underground areas are 
being expanded as civic developments 
take place, and the resulting load in- 
creases make underground construction 
the logical answer. 


Conversion to an “All Underground” 
System 

It is becoming customary to ask: 
“Why are not all of these overhead 
lines placed underground?” At present 
there are approximately 9400 miles of 
overhead woodpole lines in the territory 
of Public Service. The type of under- 
ground system which can be installed at 
minimum cost employes simple radial cir- 
cuits, and locates conduits under side- 
walks or outside of paved roadway «areas 
to avoid repaving expense. ‘The esti- 
mated cost in 1953 of such an under- 
ground system to replace the existing 
overhead system was $1,100,000,000. It 
was further estimated that additional 
capital expenditures in the amount of 
$15,000,000 each year would be te- 
quired to reinforce and expand the en- 
tirely underground plant to serve new 
customers and carry additional loads. 

Since it is difficult to think in terms of 
billions of dollars, some other yardstick 
is necessary. Consideration must be 
given to specific units of underground 
plant. 

It has recently been proposed that 
existing overhead plant on a street in 
Camden, New Jersey, be placed under- 
ground. An office estimate places the 
cost at $82 per street foot. Since the 
present paper money is 21%” wide it 
would be necessary to place $20 bills side 
by side with Y-inch spacing down the 
center line of the street in order to pa) 
for the underground installation. 

A recent program of reinforcement of 
the underground supply network in 
Newark indicates that an underground 
manhole with transformers, network 
protector, and cable connections within 
the manhole costs about $16,000. In 
other words, a completely equipped net- 
work manhole alone duplicates the cost 
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of a five-room house and lot in a modern 
real estate development. 

Even if it were possible to attract the 
new capital necessary to substitute un- 
derground facilities for overhead, and to 
and train the necessary man- 
power, the costs of that new capital and 
the other increased expense arising from 
the underground plant would have to be 
covered by increase of electric rates 
substantially above their present 
amounts. 

Incidentally, this question of an “‘all 
underground”’ system is not a new one. 
There was recently uncovered, at the 
time of the retirement of a Public Service 
engineer, an estimate made gn February 
25, 1911. At that time 2255 miles of 
circuits, could have been placed under- 
ground at a cost of $35,625,590. It 
wasn’t done, even at that low estimate, 
but one can at least drool over the low 
unit cost prevailing in 1911. 

So the conscientious engineer can con- 
clude only that the suggested “‘all under- 
ground” system was not the best solution 
in 1911, and that it is not the best solu- 
tion at the present time. I doubt that the 
average Customer, and remember that you 
and | are customers but not average- 
income customers, would choose an “‘all 
underground” system if he had knowl- 
edge of the substantial rate increases that 
would be required to carry such a sys- 
tem. 

General Considerations of Overhead 
Wood Pole Lines 

Observation of common practice 
throughout the world, as well as logical 
thought following the previous part of 
this presentation, lead to the acceptance 
of overhead lines, essentially wood pole 
lines, as an important part of electric dis- 
tribution. These wood pole lines are nor- 
mally installed on the public streets. To 
over-simplify this discussion, the reason 
why pole lines are built is because it is 
impracticable to place the distribution 
system underground. There remains the 
question: ‘“Why are such lines on public 
streets instead of on private rights of 
way?” All of us here today are examin- 
ing this problem for the best engineering 
solution, and we are curious about the 
factors that produce that solution. 

Opinion of the Regulatory Authority 

In pleading this case, I know of no 
better unbiased opinion than that of the 
regulatory authority. 

Austin L. Roberts, Jr. (Acting Gen- 
eral Solicitor for the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners) in testimony before the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of the House Committee 
on Public Works on July 8, 1953, 
stated : 

“Occupancy of Highway Rights of 
Way by Utilities Benefits the Public. 

“Utilities have been permitted and en- 
‘couraged by legislative enactments and 
municipal ordinances over the years to 
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make ure of public highways for the lo- 
cation of their plant and _ facilities in 
order to stimulate development of utility 
services and to make these — services 
available to the greatest number of peo- 
ple at the lowest possible costs. Any 
other policy, requiring acquisition of pri- 
vate rights of way for utility facilities 
would have _ increased utility 
services (without any corresponding de- 
crease in the cost of road construction ) 
and thereby retarded social and indus- 
trial development and depressed the 
standard of living. Highways are the 
arteries of modern civilization—they do 
not serve exclusively to accommodate 
vehicular travel, but they also serve as a 
means for providing other services which 
promote the public welfare. In many 
areas it would be impossible to provide 
essential utility services to the public 
without use of public thoroughfares. It 
has long been recognized by the courts 
that utilities do not occupy public rights 
of way by sufferance, but, on the con- 
trary, when they construct facilities on 
public rights of way under legislative 
sanction their right to continue to use the 
public highway becomes a fixed and vest- 
ed property right (e.g., Russell vs. Sebas- 
tian 233. U.S. 195). In short, utilities 
are not trespassers or squatters on the 
highways. Their occupancy of the public 
rights of way is a proper use of the high- 
way, is not a burden on the highway, and 
serves the public interest.” 

It is not to be inferred from the above 
that other facilities, such as shade trees, 
have no legal rights on the public way 
nor is it claimed that pole lines enjoy 
legal rights superior to such facilities. 
However, when a utility man can find a 
spokesman from the people who control 
the futures of the public utilities making 
such a clear-cut statement, he feels that 
it is more convincing than any testimony 
from the engineers or from his law 
department. 

Economy Places the Overhead Line on 
Public Streets 

Let us remember that this is a discus- 
sion of curb line poles versus private 
property poles, not a discussion of street 
poles versus alley poles. An alley is just 
a lower grade public way. In some cases 
it must be lighted, but it still is available 
to the public which includes the power 
company. However, in the case of Public 
Service upon whose experience the de- 
tails of this paper are based, there are 
no alleys. Furthermore, it is generally 
true that recent development plans do 
not provide alleys. 

The public highway or street, the pub- 
lic way, is the proper place for poles as 
determined by economy, and economy is 
an important factor in the best engineer- 
ing solution as well as in the establish- 
ment and in the preservation of the low 
rates prevailing in the power industry. 
This is a very positive statement and it is 
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my duty to amplify it and give supporting 
information in order to secure your un- 
derstanding. The supporting statements 
are factual, not theoretical, because 
Public Service has many miles of pole 
lines on private property and many miles 
of pole lines on public streets. 


Economy places pole lines on public: 
streets because construction costs are 
lower on public ways. This situation is 
created by two main factors, one general 
and one specific. The generality is based 
upon the requirement of furnishing ade- 
quate lighting to the public way. It is 
axiomatic these days that the public de- 
mands street lighting. If the power pole 
line is on private property, usually the 
rear of the property, two lines of poles 
are required, whatever the street lighting 
provisions may be and whatever the 
street layout may be. If the lighting is 
municipally owned, with either overhead 
or underground conductors, the duplica- 
tion of pole plant still remains. For 
this duplication the public must pay, 
either by higher electric rates or by in- 
creased taxes. The specific factor indi- 
cating lower construction costs on public 
ways is equally clear and has to do with 
construction methods. The power men 
here today have seen, or in many cases 
have developed, the almost complete 
mechanization of pole line construction. 
This mechanization has been a large fac- 
tor in preventing run-away unit costs for 
line construction. Hand-duz pole holes 
are expensive and hand-set pole costs are 
fantastic; yet at certain times of the 


year such work must be done. Four- 
wheel-drive earth auger trucks and 
heavy-line trucks cannot be used, the 


year around, on backyard locations. In 
many new real estate developments the 
streets are the only hard ground in the 
springtime; yet electric service must be 
available next Tuesday because the 
householders are moving in. 


Economy places pole lines on public 
streets because maintenance costs are 
lower on public streets. This condition 
is also created by two factors, one beine 
the maintenance of the pole line itself 
and the other being the cost of tree 
trimming to keep the pole line clear of 
tree limbs which hazard service. In re- 
gard to maintenance, the problems of 
hand labor versus mechanical equipment 
appear again. When electric lines are lo- 
cated at the rear of the property in 
residential areas, all pole replacement 
must be by hand; in fact, the new pole 
has to be brought in from the street and 
the old pole removed to the street by 
manpower and a _ special light-weight 
dolly. Wire work is slow and costly 
because the usual fences and plantings 
make access difficult. In regard to tree 
trimming, the same arguments of in- 
creased hand labor appear again. Tree 
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Europe and England—and Ireland 


By Ep ScANLON 
Part 3, continued from Vol 18, No. 2) 
Copenhagen is all that I had read 
ibout it. A nice clean city with old 
world charm. I checked in to the 
Hotel Europa, a compartively new and 
nodern hotel operated along American 
nes. It is on Hans Christian Anderson 
Boulevard just a few blocks from the 
famous Tivoli Gardens. This is a public 
layground on the order of our old 
Citys,” with roller coasters, 
Unfortunately it was closed when 
irrived but by peering through the 
ticed fence it looked like it would be 
interesting place to see. 
about eight o'clock in_ the 
ening when I arrived in Copenhagen 
m Amsterdam, and after getting 
tled | walked around window shop- 
oy Tor a few hours. 
The next day | looked up the head- 
irters of the Park department. There 
met Mr. H. Degenbol, the assistant 
rk director who introduced me to two 
yung chaps, Arne Lindholdt and Tage 
Steen Blunck, both landscape architects 
vith the department, who graciously 
reed to take me on a tour of the city. 
here is not too much variety on the 
s but I did see several nice streets 
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Betula dalecarlica, the Swedish weep- 
birch. This is a grand tree of very 
row form and is a splendid street 
that can be used on narrow streets 
th a shallow setback and narrow tree- 
wn. An interesting planting of Euro- 
n Hornbeam (Carpinus  betulus) 
is that in a large circular park in front 
the famous Hotel D’Angletorre 
where | was told the organizational 
eeting for NATO was held). 
hese trees were planted quite close 
vether and were squared off at the 
yp and the trimmed to form a 
ntinuous circle around the park. Quite 
effective tree use. For the most part 
street trees were limited to few 
‘es — some European Lindens and 
ns. hey have not made use of the 
iny different and interesting species 
see in Holland, Belgium and other 
untries to the south. 
\t noon we had lunch at the sidewalk 
fe of the famous Palace Hotel. It 
interesting to see the nicely groomed 
vomen smoking cigarillos a little cigar 
ke the old “Between The Acts’ — 
what happened to those things? Late 
the afternoon | said goodbye to my 
ompanions and went window shopping. 
hey have some very beautiful goods 
display, and of course the inevitable 
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In a center strip leading to the huge Agricultural Exhibit grounds in Moscow are these gro- 
tesque specimens of weeping Mountainash. They are to be replaced soon with larger trees of 
a different species. 


happened, I saw a nice pipe shop and 
came out with a fine straight grain 
Canadian Three B. 

At eight the following morning I 
boarded a Scandinavian Air Lines DC-7 
for the two hour flight to Stockholm. 
Coming into Stockholm it was interest- 
ing to note the rugged nature of the 
country—rocky and pine covered and 
almost every roof made of red tile, or 
what appeared to be tile. I had about 
three hours before my flight took off at 
1:15 p. m. for Moscow so I checked 
in for the flight, then went out and 
hailed a cab. As the cab pulled up I 
asked the driver if he could speak Eng- 
lish. He said “sure I spent three years 
in Brooklyn during the war’’—brother, 
a Swede with a Brooklyn accent. He 
Was quite a character and when I told 
him I was interested in seeing trees and 
buying a tweed hat, it was becoming 
quite chilly, he went all out to help. 
He took me to a shop in downtown 
Stockholm where we took care of the 
hat deal, then he started out through 
the parks and streets. It was cold and 
raining but there was. still sufficient 
foliage to see that this was a healthy 
place for trees. The foliage was a deep 
rich green and the species were much 
more diversified than in Copenhagen. 
Saw a Reitenbachi maple (4 cer plata- 
noides Reitenbachi) which was gor- 
geously colored but it was so overcast 
and wet that my pictures were no good. 
This tree just will not color in the fall 


at the Rancho; wish it would, it would 
certainly be a fine addition to the Nor- 
way selections. Maybe it just wants 
more time. My trees are quite small but 
they have a reddish cast all summer 
and then just fade out in the fall to a 
rusty color like the other dark leaved 
Norways. 

In one of the parks we saw some fine 
specimens of Wineleaf and Leopold 
Sycamore maple (dcer pseudoplatanus 
Spaethi and Leopoldi). These trees are 
used widely in Europe and the more | 
see of them the better I like them. 
There were some splendid streets of the 
Wineleaf in Rotterdam. 

Most of the street trees were Euro- 
pean elms (U. carpinifolia) and Tilia 
platyphyllos. But they were all cut back 
to keep their size down, which doesn't 
make sense when they have so man) 
nice Thorns and various 
Mountainash growing there so beauti- 
fully, on the streets, but not in nearly 
the numbers that their functional forms 
would indicate. 

This was a very worthwhile, though 
short trip but finally after about two 
hours I decided to get back to the air 
port. I had about an hour to wait for 
the flight to Moscow. 

I did quite a bit of thinking in that 


species of 


hour. What was it going to be like 
back of the Iron Curtain. For the 


past thirty years we’ve read some prett) 
horrible things about life, and the cheap- 
ness of it, in Russia. I had looked for- 
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ward to this part of my trip with more 
of a thrill than any of the rest and now 
that the time was drawing near I was 
raring to go. This was quite an_un- 
forgetable hour believe me. Finally the 
loud speaker blared out ‘Scandinavian 
Air Lines announces the departure of 
flight to Moscow through gate 10. All 
aboard please.” It was quite different 
from hearing “United Air Lines an- 
nounces the departure of flight 305 for 
Philadelphia,” yes indeed—this was for 
Moscow. 

I went through the gate and walked 
out to the plane. It was a little Rus- 
sian ship with tricycle landing gear, 
two motors and about the size of a DC-3. 
It didn’t take long to load, there were 
only ten passengers. At 1:15 p. m. we 
took off. The ten passengers all sat in 
different parts of the ship no one looking 
at anyone else. It was the sort of thing 
you see in the movies. In fact I didn’t 
pay too much attention to the other 
passengers until we landed at Riga, 
Latvia. But after we took off the 
stewardess came to serve a drink, and 
this seemed like a very appropriate time 
for a good shot of cognac, This sort 
of relaxed everyone and I noticed a 
chap sitting across from me who had 
just lit up a nice shaped little pipe that 
I admired very much. He was a Danish 


engineer and spoke excellent English 
and we struck up a conversation, over 
the excellent cognac. 

It was only an hour and thirty-five 
minute flight to Riga. We landed for 
passport and customs inspection and as 
I walked into the large barnlike, but 
ornate airport building the first impact 
of life behind the Tron Curtain struck 
me right between the eyes. The onl) 
people in that big building were four 
customs officials. No hustle and bustle 
like American airports; no crowds 
nothing, nobody — no airline desks — 
nothing. We filled out a paper stating 
how much money we carried and then 
were led through a big lobby with pil- 
lars and murals and cracked walls. up a 
stairs to a huge dining room—empty, ex- 
cept for three waitresses. The ten of 
us sat at the same table and they served 
dinner. It wasn’t a bad meal, if you 
like fish. TI don’t know what kind it 
was, but it wasn’t bad. I asked one of 
the buxom cuties for a bottle of beer. 
It was a brand named “Riga.” I found 
out that beer at least is not one of the 
things they are best at. Later at Mos- 
cow a brand named ‘\MMockba” also fell 
In this category. 


After eating we were led back down 
stairs through the empty building and 
out to the plane. I had taken my 
camera with me and inasmuch as no one 
remarked about it—except that on take- 
ott in Sweden the stewardess had told 
us we were not permitted to take pic- 
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Planting the “Cleveland” Norway Maple (Acer platanoides Cleveland) in Moscow’s Friend- 
ship Park on Oct. 1, 1957. Holding the tree is the “Wandering Arborist.” Looking over his 
right shoulder is Mr. P. 1. Lapin, Ass’t Director of the Moscow Botanic Garden. To the left 
of Mr. Lapin is Mr. Paul Volkov (tan hat) Director of Parks for the City of Moscow. 


tures from the air—I thought I would 
see what would happen and so I took 
two pictures of the airport building as 
we walked out to the plane. I didn’t 
hear any shots. 

We left Riga at about 4+ p. m. for 
Moscow where we were scheduled to 
arrive at 9:15 p. m. Very soon it be- 
came dark and in the whole trip I saw 
very few lights that would indicate any 
Mostly a few scat- 
tered patches of light that looked like 
there might be small villages. Although 
after arriving in Moscow it was ap- 
parent that they waste little money in 
lighting up the city. 


towns of any size. 


During the dinner at Riga we all 
became acquainted and I met Mrs. 
Harold Milks, wife of the Associated 
Press correspondent in Moscow. We 
landed at Moscow and Mr. Milks came 
out to the plane and I was introduced 
to him. On each side of the path down 
which we walked to the airport building 
there were two of the new ‘T-104 jet 
transport planes parked. I asked Harold 
if this were part of the reception for 
wandering arborists. He said he didn’t 
think so, but that it was probably part 
of the welcome for Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt whose plane was due in about ten 
minutes returning her from a visit with 
Kruschev in the Crimea. We walked 
into the airport which was dark, very 
poorly lighted, and gloomy. There I 
met Warren McMurray and Fletcher 
Pope of the American Embassy who 


were on hand to drive Mrs. Roosevelt 
into the city. 

I checked in with the Intourist Bu- 
reau which is a very efficient organiza- 
tion, believe me. “They checked my 
passport, and then led me through the 
main waiting room. “This room was 
quite large, very dimly lighted and was 
filled with huddled forms seated on 
benches like one of our railroad stations. 
A car and driver were waiting for me. 
I boarded and we started the fifteen mile 
trip into Moscow. 

Arriving in this city on a pitch black 
night wasn’t exactly reassuring, but it 
was a thrill—here was Moscow. The 
ride into the city was one for the 
book though. The terrain was rolling, 
the road was quite wide and paved, but 
this driver kept slowing down and 
shifting gears. “Then when an occasional 
car would come from the opposite direc- 
tion he would kick his lights up and 
down. This went on all the way into 
town. The city proper was poorly 
lighted and even when we arrived in 
the heart of town and drove past the 
Kremlin the lighting was. still very 
dim. My first look at the Kremlin and 
the huge red stars that surmount the 
tall towers was awesome. This was 
the historic center that had played such 
an evil part in the lives of millions upon 
millions of people for almost a thousand 
vears. You don’t forget those things— 
I’m sure I never shall. 

The driver went a block or so beyond 
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Square and dumped me at a hotel, 
ery grandiosely named, The Savoy. It 
s a dump! I checked in to the 
[ntourist Bureau. This is not like check- 
into one of our hotels. In a big 
mm which was formerly the lounge 
ey have a number of people seated at 
sks and you make the rounds. They 
k my passport then I got to the 
id gal and started beefing. I was 
ipposed to have had reservations at the 
National, but she said it was filled. 
\fter | saw the National the next day 
| stayed at the Savoy, it was bigger 
just as frowsy). They should do 
nething about the hotel situation if 
ey are interested in attracting Ameri- 
tourists, or any other for that matter, 
cause these hotels are very fifth rate. 
l somethine—parlor, 
lroom and bath (running water—it 
ill the time) and big old baroque 
niture, but at least the bed was clean 
comfortable. So I settled down. 
[he next morning my interpreter met 
His name was Laddie and he was 
te a sharp lad. I told him about 
Cleveland maples that had been 
pped for planting as a goodwill ges- 
from the people of Cleveland to the 
e of Moscow. He checked and 
nd they had not arrived yet. Then 
gave him the letter that Mayor An- 
ny Celebrezze of Cleveland had given 
to present to the Mayor of Moscow 
he made an appointment to meet 
on Monday—this was Saturday. 
We then got a car and drove out to 
\Ioscow Botanic Garden where I 
Mr. P. I. Lapin the assistant 
Director and Mr. Paul Volkov, Director 
\loscow Parks. They were both 
pleasant and friendly chaps and 
ttered their time and help to show me 
I wanted to see and to make my 
happy one. This they did and 
long remember these two fine men. 
\Ir. Lapin took me through the 
ypical houses where they have a very 
collection of palms, orchids and 
things. It was raining quite hard, 
| saw one tree that impressed me 
tly particularly its form and ap- 
nt hardiness because they drop to 
or 40° below zero in Moscow— 
tree was Acer Trauttvetteri (just 
s last December I saw a beautiful one 
Rochester—about 35’ tall and of 
itiful upright oval form). 
he trees on the streets are prin- 
lly European Linden (Tilia wul- 
is), some Littleleaf Linden (T. cor- 
, although I saw very few of these, 
species of poplar and Norway maple 
lcer platanoides). They are spaced 25 
t apart and generally they are making 
same mistakes that have been made 
re where the American elm, silver 
ple and several other species have been 
sed to the exclusion of the dozens of 
ne trees that should be used. I had an 
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At the Moscow Botanic Garden Mr. P. I. Lapin, second from left, shows the “Wandering 
Arborist” an orchid from the fine collection at the garden. The young lady was the intrepreter 


opportunity to tell acting Mayor Mor- 
gunov of these mistakes when | met him 
on Monday. 

I was ushered into his office in what 
I suppose is the equivalent of our city 
hall. He was seated at a huge desk 
under a picture of Stalin that must have 
measured 10’x12’.. We had an_inter- 
esting talk about street trees and | 
showed him a_ street of the Master 
Street Tree Plan forms that I use. He 
showed considerable interest in this form 
and asked if he could keep it. I suppose 
this means that I will one of these 
days be getting a commission to prepare 
a Master Street Plan for the City of 
Moscow. IT’ll do it boys but not for 
rubles. 

The two Cleveland Norway Maples 
arrived Monday on Scandinavian Air 
Lines and I was informed that the plant- 
ing ceremony would take place in Friend- 
ship Park on Tuesday. In the mean- 
time, in company with several people 
from the park department and my in- 
terpreter, we drove thirty miles..out of 
Moscow to the city nursery. It was lo- 
cated near a small settlement of quaint 
old Russian houses. Along the road | 
saw women harvesting potatoes but 
there were very few evidences of farm- 
ing in the area through which we passed. 
They said the nursery consisted of 300 
acres and it looked all of that to me. 
It was raining, cold and blustery but I 
walked around what seemed like most 
of the 300 acres, or was it hectares, any- 
way it was very extensive. But here 
again they were growing principally 
Norway maple and European Linden, 
some Colorado Blue Spruce, fruiting 
apples and very little else. The Norways 
and Lindens were well grown and _ nice 
trees and several crews were engaged 


for Mr. Lapin—the young fellow on the left was interpreter for the “Arborist.” 


in digging trees for transport to the 
city. They box them, leaving wide 
cracks between the boards, then plant 
them box and all. A very efficient and 
effective means of handling. The wood 
used look like slab wood from a lumber- 
ing operation and was evidently very 
inexpensive. A crane on a six wheeled 
truck loaded the boxed trees and then 
transported them to Moscow. 

Returning to the city we arrived in 
time to get into the line at Red Square 
that was forming to go through the 
mausoleum containing the bodies of 
Lenin and Stalin. There were six of 
we tourists and our interpreters. We 
were placed at the head of the line, 
which extended over a mile around the 
Kremlin and at 12 noon an Army officer 
led us in a slow funeral march across 
Red Square to the mausoleum. ‘The 
place was heavily vuarded by an elite 
guard of well uniformed big, rugged 
looking lads. In fact if Paul Brown 
could see these boys he’d drool and fire 
the whole Browns football team and 
sign up these characters. We entered the 
mausoleum and after making several 
turns, well observed by guards, we en- 
tered the room where the boys are 
sleeping. You approach the head of 
Lenin, walk along side of him to the 
end of the bier, to a few steps, then 
look down on the two forms, descend 
the steps and pass the body of Stalin. 
They lie in the open and if they are not 
wax replicas then someone has done a 
splendid job of preserving them. I think 
Lenin died around 1923. It is a grish 
sight, but it seems high on the Russian 
hit parade because they line up by the 
thousands for this review. 

Leaving the mausoleum which is on 
the outside of the Kremlin we went 
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through the gate and inside of this center 
of intrigue. It was quite an experience. 
The grounds around the numerous 
buildings are well landscaped and 
planted with trees, again with Lindens 
and Norway maple. I was not allowed 
to take my camera into the Kremlin 
much to my regret, but then this was 
one of the few restrictions on picture 
taking. We visited some of the famous 
old churches built by the Czars, one of 
which dated back to the twelfth century. 
They are of Byzantine architecture 
and of course very picturesque. The 
insides are filled with carriages and 
other mementoes of pre-revolution days, 
all of which is extremely interesting. 
One of the old buildings is a museum 
and here are preserved uniforms, dresses, 
jewels, royal coaches and thousands of 
the treasures that once belonged to the 
Royal family. I thought this rather 
strange, that they would preserve these 
reminders of their former oppression, but 
the interpreter told me it was kept for 
its historic value, which of course is true, 
but still strange, considering. 

That night after dinner, which was 
miserable, I took a walk. It was cold 
and raining with quite a_ stiff wind 
blowing. I headed toward Red Square, 
about a block away. High above the 
Kremlin walls the two huge brilliant 
red stars gleamed omenously in the tall 
towers. The Square was empty as | 
walked slowly toward the mausoleum. 
Don’t think this doesn’t give you a 
tingle, it did me. I walked up to the 
sidewalk in front of the mausoleum. The 
two guards standing rigidly gave no 
apparent sign of my presence. I stood 
there for a moment then ambled off 
along the Kremlin wall and over to 
Gorky street. It is dark on Moscow 
streets and it took me several nights to 
hgure out why—no neon signs. The 
streets were nearly deserted and I 
walked around for over an hour. But 
there is nothing to see except buildings— 
there may be restaurants around some- 
where but I didn’t see any and believe 
me after the miserable food at that 
hotel for four days I was ready for a 
good meal. Also in spite of the cloak 
and dagger stories some people tell, I’m 
quite positive that on these walks, which 
[ took each evening, I was not fol- 
lowed, nor were my bags ever opened 
or searched. Their way of life isn’t 
ours and you would have to have a hole 
in your head big enough to drive a 
Greyhound bus into to want any part 
of it. It isn’t necessary to lie about 
the life I saw in Moscow. I don’t know 
what it was before the Communists took 
over, it must have. been horrible. The 
log cabins and stone or mud houses that 
comprise huge areas are still inhabited 
although there are other areas where 
‘arge apartment buildings are going up. 

€ construction is poor even to the 
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eye of one not familiar with such things. 
They have nice looking electric busses, 
very wide, clean streets, but the peak 
traffic load wouldn’t cause a jam in 
Olmsted Falls. There doesn’t seem to 
be any diversion for the people. On 
Sunday the downtown streets are packed 
with people, just walking. There are 
few movie houses and these are not 
theatres as we know them. | didn’t go 
into any, for obvious reasons, but you 
entered through a doorway from the 
street into a small lobby. Outside on 
the wall of the building there were 
several posters advertising the current 
picture—and no bright lights. 

I didn’t become an authority on 
Communism, or the Russian way of life. 
in five days in one city. But this was 
the capital city of the country and I 
don’t think there could be any question 
in anybody’s mind who had spent even 
such a short time in this city that the 
Russian leaders stand today on the 
threshold of the greatest moment in his- 
tory. They can stop preparing for a 
war they could never win, and prove 
their intentions for peace to the world 
by spending those vast amounts of war 
money for the welfare of their people. 
No one is going to -attack them—no 
one wants to take over their country. 
The Russian people are workers. The 
ones I met were as nice and friendly 
as any people I met anywhere on my 
trip. They could be good citizens of 
the world. And we too could de- 
emphasize the wasteful military clique 
and put that money to the building of 
even a better way of life for many 
Americans. It would be a good deal for 
both countries and the entire world. 

On October first we assembled in 
Friendship Park to plant the Cleveland 
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A beautiful in-scale 
planting of 35 year 
old Globe Norway 
Maples (A plata- 
noides umbraculi- 
fera) on a nice 
street in West Ber- 
lin. A neat, orderly, 


conflict-free street. 


Norway Maple (the second was planted 
at the Moscow Botanic Garden). There 
were about fifty people present. Mr. 
Volkov, the parks director, told me they 
were people who were interested in the 
beautification of the city. Radio people 
from the “Voice of Moscow” were 
present as were three or four photog- 
raphers. Mr. Volkov accepted the tree, 
from the people of Cleveland, for the 
people of Moscow. I hope it thrives 
there for many a year and I hope to 
get back soon and see how it is doing. 

After the tree planting we drove 
back to Moscow and stopped at the 
Sovietskaya Hotel (I think that was 
what they called it) where I was the 
guest of honor at a very lush banquet. 
This was a banquet—plenty of superb 
food, good wine, vodka and cognac. 
The hotel was quite an elaborate place 
also, quite different indeed from the 
rundown Intourist hostelry. After re- 
turning to my hotel I received a phone 
call from Charles Day, news announcer 
for Cleevland’s radio station WGAR. 
It was quite a conversation—consider- 
ing. 

The following morning Mr. Lapin 
and Urri my interpreter drove me to 
the airport for my trip to West Berlin. 
The flight was on Aero Flot the Russian 
air line and it was a mess of a plane. 
It was a small two engine job—my seat 
was bumpy, the springs were all awry. 
‘The stewardess was a big unattractive 
gal who spoke no American and my 
efforts to obtain a drink of water were 
of no avail until one of the other five 
passengers came over and asked what 
I wanted and conveyed the message to 
Olga. She responded by bringing me 
a bottle of mineral water that tasted 
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“THE TREE TRIANGLE’ 


By A. F. AUGUSTINE 


Superintendent of Transmission and 
Distribution, Indianapolis Power 


and Light Co. 


\ young college graduate said to the 


world, “Here 1 am World, with my 
\.B. Degree.” The world replied, 
Son, sit down now — we'll teach you 


he rest of the alphabet.” I might have 
een that very young man more than 
ty years ago at this great institution. 
privilege of par- 
Indiana Arborist As- 
iation Program. Mindful that trees, 
heir planting and care, and_ related 
oblems are the principal business with 
vhich your members are concerned, it is 
yout the related problems that I will 
ik—the problems that are affecting 
Company I represent, the Indian- 
‘lis Power & Light Company. We are 
the business of supplying electric 
vice to Indianapolis and environs. 
subject “The Tree 
'riangle” because, as I see it, there are 
ree principal parties generally con- 
rned with trees—the property owner 
ho wants or has trees, the arborist who 
ells or cares for trees, and the company 
hich has service wires (electric or tele- 
1one) close to the trees. 


| appreciate the 
ticipating in the 


} 


| chose as my 


Che pinnacle of our triangle is the 
— your customer and 
The tree on his property is 
of the most important trees in the 
rid. It may not be of impressive age 
size, and probably has no plaque on it 
ting an historical event, but to him it 
an important tree. His views and 
ntiments have to be reckoned with it 
wants his tree as a living thing to 
irnish green shady coolness, spring 
‘loom fragrance, autumn color and 
‘ther pleasures. Primarily, we are con- 
erned with shade trees where they are 
needed and desired. The property 
wwner speaks for the trees, a normal re- 
ction to something alive, which is a 
source of pleasure to him. 


roperty owner 


rs too. 


The second point of our triangle 
nalogy is the arborist. You sell the 
istomer trees and shrubs, and expert 
lvice about the kind of trees, taking 
to account the purpose to be served, 
such as shade, wind-break, screening 

objectionable views, and for 
supporting ornamentation to homes. You 
ell the customer various tree services 
nd are often called in to perpetuate the 
life of a tree that’s ailing, or has been 
damaged by storms, or some other ex- 


yainst 


* Presented at Indiana Arborist’s Associa- 
meeting held at Purdue University, 
January 10, 1957. 


ternal cause, such as cold, fire, insects, 
etc. We recognize that such a_pro- 
fessional service is essential to our com- 
munity. We, too, engage your services 
regularly in our various operations, both 
planting and trimming, as required in 
the conduct of our business. Yours is a 
special skill that we respect and admire 
because our people like beautiful trees 
as much as any other members of society. 

The third party in the triangle 
analogy is the electric or telephone 
utility. Let me hasten to clear up any 
impressions you may have that the 
utility. industry generally desires the 
wanton destruction of trees. That is 
not our objective at all. We, and our 
tree contractor representatives have cul- 
tivated a sentiment among their em- 
ployees to retain as much tree beauty as 
can be done and _ still permit electric 
service to go on. We are especially mind- 
ful that trees have a special interest to 
home owners and gardening groups. Our 
objective is to handle this problem of 
trees in relation to electric service, and 
we know that there may have to be com- 
promising in some instances. Our ex- 
periences and tests prove what is gen- 
erally known that tree limbs and electric 
wires can not occupy the same space, 
and so we have a space allocation prob- 
lem. This is especially true in the 
residential areas of higher population 
density, varying by from the 
center of our city to the wide open 
spaces. However, with good engineer- 
ing and construction, and utilizing all 
the tools our industry can economically 
adapt—and with your and other's co- 
operation, we can have a policy of live 
and let live. 


degrees 


I do not profess to be an expert on 
trees, but after more than thirty vears 
in the electric utility business, I think I 
can speak with some authority on the 
tree problem as it affects utility opera- 
tions. You probably wonder why we 
are becoming more interested and are 
placing more emphasis on the tree prob- 
lem in our operations, and briefly, I'll 
tell you why. Corporations. like in- 
dividuals, are sensitive to rapidly rising 
costs related to their operations. Our 
tree trimming amount to about 
14°C of all of our transmission and dis- 
tribution expenses, and they have in- 
creased in the past ten years from $75,- 
000 to $330,000 annually. Such an in- 
crease is of interest to our customers be- 
cause the price they pay for electric 
gervice is based on the cost of supplying 
chat service. 


costs 


Of even more importance perhaps, our 
customers are demanding an even higher 
standard of electric service, and im- 


proved service reliability. The average 
residence is now using more than 3,000 
kilowatt hours annually. This amount 
of electric energy is equivalent to more 
than 36,000 man-hours of hard manual 
labor. When our service is interrupted, 
customers are required to revert to 
manual operations, or do without the 


electric facilities we bring to their 
homes, farms, or business. Without 
their electric facilities, their life sud- 
denly becomes extremely burdensome. 


There is no power for cleaning, cooking, 
heating, radio, television, refrigeration, 
light and many other services vital to 
health, comfort, production and recrea- 
tion. It is really a very serious matter 
when several hundred factory employees 
are suddenly unemployed because of a 
power failure. The productivity lost in 
many instances would be many times 
the cost of their electric service and the 
revenue to us. A power failure is a 
compounding problem. I could give you 
numerous examples of electric custom- 
ers’ difficuities on our system with the 
underlying reason of tree interference 
interrupting the electric service coming 
to them by wire. We have been strong- 
ly impressed with our customers’ need 
for good electric service and believe me, 
vood will is a valuable asset for the con- 
tinuance and growth of any business con- 
cern. The customer who pays the bill 
wants us to give him as good electric 
service as we can at a cost he can afford. 

Now for a few words about the 
mutual interest of the arborist and the 
utility. Probably all of us have 
chuckled over ‘“‘shot-gun wedding. stor- 
ies,’ in which such action brings to- 
gether parties concerned by compulsion 
to assume certain obligations to other 
members of our society. As for ex- 
ample, in 1953, as a result of a series of 
devastating back-breaking storms along 
the Eastern Seaboard and certain in- 
ternal areas, the Public Service Com- 
mission of Connecticut, besieged with 
disgruntled utility patrons, whose service 
was interrupted, investigated the under- 
lying causes of the breakdown in utility 
services and after extensive hearings. 
made the following findings in part: 

“That a joint Committee, composed 
of representatives of Companies and the 
Tree Protective Association and other 
similar associations, meet at least an- 
nually, and within two years that a 
specific joint proposal for cooperative 
action be reached and filed with the 
commission.” 

The leadership of your organization 
is taking the kind of action that should 
avert such so-called “shotgun weddings 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Brarmann Heads Jersey Society 
The N. J. Society of Certified Tree 
Experts at its recent meeting installed 
the new officers for the 1957-58 term. 
Mr. Edward Brarmann of Englewood 
is the new president assisting him will 
be Mr. Edward Chorpenning of Morris- 
town as vice-president and Mr. Carl 
Witte of Maplewood will again serve as 
New 
the board ot directors will be Mr. Er- 
nest J. Ricca of West Orange and Mr. 
Donald Krautter of Scotch Plains. 


secretary-treasurer. members of 


Mr. Brarmann comes well qualified 
for his new office having served for a 
number of years on the board of direc- 
tors of the N. J. Federation of Shade 
Tree Commissions and recently elected 
vice-president of that organization. He 
is the forester for the city of Englewood, 
New Jersey which position he has also 
Mr. Brar- 


mann is a diligent student of progressive 


held for a number of years. 


arboricultural methods in carrying out 
his duties as department head of his 
Mr. Brar- 


mann is the author of a number of 


organization in Englewood. 


articles on shade tree problems and in 
recent years aided in the promotion of 
the Arbor Day movement sponsored by 
the committee for a National Arbor Day. 

Mr. Chorpenning recently elected vice- 
president also comes well grounded in 
the fundamentals needed to carry out 
his new duties as an executive officer. 
He is a past president and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Arborists 
Association of N. J. He has served for 
many years as a director of the N. J. 
Federation of Shade ‘Tree Commission 
and has also been a valuable and active 
member of a number of committees in 
the National Arborists Association. Mr. 
Chorpenning was associated for many 
years with the Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany until becoming an executive with 
the Woodland Tree Expert Company of 
Morristown. In recent years Mr. Chor- 
pening has also served as forester for 
Morris County. 

Mr. Carl P. Witte, horticulturist for 
the Essex County Park System returns 
once again to a job he has done so well 
tor many years. The position of secre- 
tary-treasurer which he now holds has 
been his since the formation of the 
“Society.” Mr. Witte is also a member 
of the certified Tree Experts Bureau in 
lrenton and past president of the 
“Federation.” Mr. Witte is well known 
throughout the east as a leader in horti- 
cultural and arboricultural circles. He 
isalso the author of numerous articles on 


horticultural and arboricultural prob- 
lems. 





President Ed Brarmann presides at first meeting after his election to head the New Jersey 


Society of Certified Tree Experts. 


With him are—L. to R.—Ernest J. Ricca, Board of 


Directors; Carl P. Witte, Sec. Treas.; Ed Brarmann; Ed Chorpenning, Vice President; Donald 


Krautter, Board of Directors. 


Mr. Ernest J. Ricca a newly elected 
director of the “Society” has an excel- 
lent background in arboricultural organ- 
izational work. His desire to advance 
the importance of trees to the public and 
professional men alike recently earned 
him the appointment as N. J. state chair- 
man for the National Arbor Day Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ricca worked for the 
Department of Agriculture on Dutch 
lm Disease Control, worked for the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Company, Orange, 
and started in 1937 to work for the 
Essex County Shade Tree Commission. 
Became forester of the Glen Ridge Shade 
‘Tree Department and in 1948 became 
superintendent of the East Orange 
Shade Tree Department— position held 
at the present time. Mr. Ricca is a char- 
ter member and past president of the 
Arborist Association of N. J., Certified 
Tree Expert by the N. J. Department of 
Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment; Board of Directors of the N. J. 
Federation of Shade Tree Commissions ; 
Member of the National Shade Tree 
Conference and the first municipal tree 
man to be chosen a member of the 
Essex County Board of Agriculture. 


Mr. Ricca graduated from West 
Orange High School, attended and com- 


pleted many courses in Shade Tree Man- 
agement at Rutgers University, College 
of Agriculture. Attended Upsala Col- 
lege, East Orange, evenings, after World 
War II under the G. I. Bill. He en- 
tered military service in 1943 and served 
in Europe with the 90th Infantry Divi- 
sion. Wounded in the left leg and re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. Married to 
the former Eva Arp of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Have two children. They 
live at 31 Condit Terrace, West Orange. 

Mr. Donald Krautter is one of our 
more active young men in commercial 
arboricultural field. His vital interest 
in the promotion of good business ethics 
and the use of the most advanced mezh- 
ods of tree care led him into a member- 
ship with the “Society,” “Federation” 
and the Arborists Association as well as 
the National Shade Tree Conference. 

Vitally important issues which face 
the new officers are the solution of the 
Tree Waste disposal problem and licens- 
ing of commercial arborists. President 
Brarmann and his fellow officers are 
planning an extremely active campaign 
in the year ahead to educate the men 
within the profession and public alike in 
the value of good business ethics and 
arboricultural practices. 








SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


25th Western Shade Tree Conference 
Disneyland Hotel—Anaheim, Calif.—May 21-24 
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THE N. J. AIR POLLUTION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON SHADE TREE OPERATORS 


By Harry J. BANKER 
Trees, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Early in 1954 the New Jersey state 
evislature enacted a law creating an Air 
Pollution control commission which in 

rn established the Air Pollution Con- 
rol Code. This code was enforced on 
July Ist, 1956. Insofar as our pro- 

ssion is concerned, it prohibits the open 
yurning of tree branches, stumps, etc. 
xcept in two instances: 

No. 1. The open burning of tree 
ranches and other organic material is 

rmitted on the property of the owner 
rom whence the material is secured, 
roviding municipal fire regulations are 

violated. 

No. 2. This exception also applies to 

rmers and nurserymen. ‘This appar- 

inconsistency with the true intent of 
law, although obvious, has yet to be 
xplained by the state authorities. The 

w further indicates that this material 

iy be disposed of through incineration 

it, for which there are no specifications 
blueprints available at the State 
Health office. Specifications for the in- 
nerators must be supplied by the arbor- 
ts which are then approved by the 
tate health department. 

he impracticality and impossibility 
f complying with the present control 
le compelled the commercial and 
inicipal arborists in the state to form 
joint committee to seek a modification 
f the law. This committee, after many 





months of meetings with state officials 
and investigating incineration, use of 
chipping mills as well as sanitary land 
filling projects, found that any other 
method except the open burning of tree 
branches under carefully controlled and 
supervised conditions was economically 
impractical and in most instances, 
financially impossible. 

Funds necessary to erect suitable in- 
cinerators, purchase of land, provide for 
adequate labor and meet maintenance 
expenses in the many locations in the 
the state necessary to keep the trucking 
and travel cost at a reasonable level, 
could not be shouldered by commercial 
arborists even collectively, and only in a 
very limited number of instances by 
municipalities. The law in effect, 
legislates the commercial arborists out 
of business and places an unbearable tax 
burden on most communities. 


Our committee representing the 
Arborists Association of New Jersey, 
New Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions, and the New — Jersey 
Society of Certified “Tree Experts readily 
agrees that the control of a smoke 
hazard and air pollution is absolutely 
necessary in certain localities in the 
state where it has been proven a safety 
hazard exists and a danger to human 
health is present. However, we firmly 
believe the blanket-like restriction placed 
on the entire state by the present law is 
a grave error. We further contend 


that if the odor of burning wood is 
harmful to human health, our civiliza- 
tion should have perished long ago be- 
cause for centuries wood burning was 
our only source of heat and means of 
preparing food. Certainly every arbor- 
ist knows that once established, a hot 
fire of burning brush gives off little 
smoke and that it is completely dis- 
sipated within a few feet. Yet we are 
by present law classified equally as of- 
fensive and hazardous as noxious 
chemical plants or those industries and 
individuals burning tires, tar paper and 
the like. 

Unless a modification of the present 
control code is realized, most if not all, 
commercial arborists will be out of busi- 
ness and the operations of municipal 
shade tree departments will become a 
financial nightmare to most communi- 


ties. Your support financially and 
actively of this committee’s efforts to 
secure this modification is earnestly 
urged if the future of the arborists’ 


profession here in 
throughout the 
tected. 


New Jersey and 
nation is to be pro- 
Tree 


Waste 


Joint Committee on 

Disposal 
Banker, Harry J. 
Porter, Herman S. 
Ricca, Ernest J. 
Ritchie, Walter M. 
Witte, Carl P. 
Hood, Robert L.—Legal Counsel 





New Illinois Tree Expert Act 


The Illinois Tree Expert Act went 
to effect January 1, 1958. This is a 
ympulsory licensing law and ali com- 
nies doing tree work in Illinois must 
ve licensed. Licenses are to individuals, 
rtnerships and corporations. No part- 
rship or corporation can obtain a li- 
nse unless at least one of the partners 
one officer or director of the corpora- 
holds a license as a tree expert. 
hose who have been engaged in the 
ipation of a ‘Tree Expert’ within 
State of Illinois for a period of five 
secutive years or more may obtain a 
nse without taking the examination. 
velieve that all N.A.A. members in 
nois will be eligible for a license on 
basis of experience without taking 
examination. You must make ap- 
plication for your license before July 
6, 1958. After July 6 you will no 
ver be eligible on the basis of experi- 





ence—you will have to take the examina- 


tion. 

If you live outside the State of Illinois 
but work in the State you must be 
licensed. 

a: 

Union Oil Company Stops 

Billboard Advertising 


In September, 1956, The Union Oil 
Company of California, cancelled all 
use of billboard advertising. The result 
of this action has been a twenty per 
cent increase in patronage and a wide- 
spread expression of public approval. 

“Two factors were of primary con- 
cern to the company reaching the de- 
cision to abandon this type of advertis- 
ing,” say the company’s official an- 
nouncements. “First was the traffic 
hazard which a great many experts have 
indicated billboards tend to increase. 
Second is an apparent and growing re- 
sentment on the part of many people 
and residential communities to obscuring 


our natural beauties with this type of 
advertising. 

“As a company serving the motoring 
needs of the general public, it did not 
make good sense for us to continue to 
use an advertising method which was 
apparently becoming offensive to many 
of our customers and prospects and 
which, in the opinion of some experts, 
represented a hazard to them.” 

All of us know the difficulty of 
fighting the highly organized and power- 
ful billboard levy at all governmental 
levels. But here is something we can do: 
(1) write to the company or companies 
presently serving you by courtesy card 
(other than Union Oil, of course), and 
ask them to cancel your card, explaining 
that you prefer to deal with Unicn Qi! 
which has adopted a policy of no bill- 
board advertising, and (2) write to 
Union Oil, complimenting them on their 
policy, and requesting application forms 
for a courtesy card. This will have an 
effect greater than perhaps you realize. 
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PROFIT CHAMPION IN ANY WOODS! Pioneer Chain Saw Model R 


to rockbottom. Also available for heavy-duty cutting—Model JB. 


A gives you fast cutting coupled with stamina that reduces downtime 





ee 


PIONEER CHAIN SAWS— 
BEST WAY TO GET A FULL DAY’S WORK DONE! 





woods—engineered to be a workhorse of the woods! 


24 woods-tested features provide the kind of power, per- 


formance, and durability that not only trims and cuts 
trees, but labor and maintenance costs as well. 


The Pioneer Chain Saw is a muscle-packed husky that 
takes the strains of tree cutting and trimming in its 
stride. With its strongback construction and Stellite-tipped 
bars, breakdowns become rare. Easy, all-weather starting 
saves you time and effort. Other time-savers are: lubri- 
cation of chain while in operation, and a one-piece 
removable shroud for quick on-the-job servicing. Naturally, 
Pioneer also offers direct drive and high-speed cutting. 


Of course, we can’t go into all 24 Pioneer features in this 
space. However, we’ll be glad to send you an illustrated, 


fact-filled brochure. Write today to: Dept. 307, Pioneer 
Saws, Division Outboard Marine Corporation, 
Waukegan, III. 


Check these woods-tested features: e Easy, all-weather starting 
e Strongkack construction @ Speedy accessibility — one-piece 
removaile shroud e Fingertip controls e Pioneer-engineered chain 
© Stellite-tipped bars ¢ Safety clutch 


IONEER 


DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 
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Two Great ATLA 


The ATLAS Crane Tl 


A Completely 
Hydraulic, Powerful 
Crane that is in- 
dispensable to efficient 


economical line 





Clearance and municipal 


take-downs and pruning 





e of 

A dead Elm tree being re e: con 
moved with an 80 ft pet 
hydre 

Atlas Tree Crane, owned ese 
and operated by John H } Cy 
Flynn of Pittsfield, Mass dD Th 
B! Co 

36( 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILPTHER 


325 MILLER PLACE Phone MOvernc 
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Aids to Arborists 
The ATLAS Jiffy Stump Remover 
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bne of the features of the Atlas Jiffy Stump Remover (4) This unit will reach 7 feet out and 7 feet up on 


f complete unit overall mounted on a Jeep is 12/2 an embankment to remove a stump. 

kt long, power of operation of this unit is complete- (5) It will cut 3 feet below ground level for replant- 

hydraulic, activated by power take off from the ing a new tree. 

ep transfer case. (6) The unit will cut and reach over hedges, stone- 

| Cutting blade head rotates 360°. walls, and fences or crosswalks. 

L This unit can cut in four different directions. (7) The unit can be operated from either side of the 

B Complete unit from mounting on Jeep rotates Jeep to prevent blocking of narrow streets. 
360°. (8) Unit can cut below sidewalk to remove roots 





that tend to raise walk. 
ETAILBTHER PIECE OF EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


AOvetnon 4-1871 MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


| _ 
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Hi-Pressure Sprayers 
still lead 
in 
SHADE TREE 
PROTECTION 


Profit from their rugged construction, 
economical operation, and simple han- 
lling. Write for details. 





Manufacturing Corporation 


Prospect St. © Gasport, N. Y. 
Parts catalog on request 











BARTLETT BRACERS 
Prevent Winter Damage 
7 nsasscaassa Wrovorrivoveovolene 


Lag Hooks 






Lag 
Thread 
I Bolts 





Lag Thread Tree Rods 
Write for complete new catalog 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit 2, Mich. 











Patronize 


Why Overhead Lines? 


(Continued from Page 9) 
trimming is becoming mechanized also, 
and the backyard pole location requires 
that all equipment be left in the street 
and that all trimmings must be carried 
by hand to the truck or chipper for dis- 
posal. Building and maintaining a pole 
line 150 feet or more from the nearest 
street is like building a factory without a 
driveway. You can carry your products 
to the street and lift them by hand into 
a truck, but it will cost a lot of money. 
Reliability of Service Places the Over- 

head Line on Public Streets 

The modern factory, the modern store, 
and the modern residence are completely 
dependent upon electric service. This 
electric service must be continuous, and 
to have continuous service it has been 
shown that the distribution lines must be 
intact. However, from time to time in- 
terruptions do occur, and each power 
utility is always working to reduce the 
probability of interruption and to speed 
up repair and restoration if an interrup- 
tion has occurred. How does pole loca- 
tion affect this program ? 

It is a fact that tree interference is a 
very large factor in distribution line out- 
aze in normal weather, in which classifi- 
cation normal wind and rain storms are 
included. It is also a fact that in disaster- 
type storms such as hurricanes or severe 
ice storms, falling trees and tree limbs 
cauce approximately 90 per cent of all 
damage to electric lines. It is an even 
better known fact that the modern com- 
munity is going to have trees. It is going 
to have trees along the public ways and 
it is “oing to have trees on private prop- 
erty, including the rear of the property. 
In general, trees along the public ways, 
are in charge of shade-tree commissions 
or tree wardens, and such trees are better 
selected, better maintained, and more 
promptly removed when diseased, than 
are trees on private property. It must be 
agreed that a properly planted, properly 
maintained tree will give less line inter- 
ference than a tree of haphazard selection 
and zero maintenance. Such uncontrolled 
trees are standard practice at the rear of 
private property and electric lines should 
be so located as to avoid them. 

If distribution line outage occurs, and 
it will occur despite the lifetime efforts of 
distribution engineers, the fault must be 
located quickly in order that repairs can 
be made. With curb line pole plant a 
fast inspection patrol can be made fol- 
lowing an interruption to service. ‘The 
line inspector can move rapidly by car, 
driven by a second person, longitudinally 
along the line. With lines built at the 
rear of private property he must leave 
his vehicle and travel by foot. With the 
prevalence of fences and extensive shrub- 
bery plantings, he cannot even move by 
foot along the pole line but must return 


to the street to enter the adjoining prop- 
erty. After dark he can inspect the 
street-located lines by powerful vehicle- 
mounted and vehicle-battery energized 
lights, while the line at the rear of pri- 
vate property must be inspected by 
small, less powerful, portable lamps. 
Fast fault location is an important item 
in fast service restoration. 

Following fault location, line repairs 
must be made. Everything that was said 
in regard to the high maintenance costs 
of inaccessible backyard pole lines has its 
counterpart in slow line repairs. When 
material must be carried in by hand and 
when vehicle lights cannot illuminate 
night work, repairs are slowed down. 
This time differential becomes even 
greater during disaster-tvpe storms. 
After such storms, blocked streets are 
promptly cleared of fallen trees and 
quickly opened up to traffic by public 
agency. This gives access to the work 
area of line damage for utility line 
crews and mechanized equipment maj 
be moved in and utilized. The opposite 
picture is presented for electric lines 
on private property where backyard fal- 
len tree tangles may not be cleared up 
for weeks. Certainly power companies 
have done and can continue to do private 
property work, but it’s slow. Slow re- 
pairs mean slow service restoration. 
Slow service restoration can only mean a 
poorer service record. Everyone, utility 
and public alike, suffers when a service 
record is poor. 

Pole Line Location Affects 
Public Relations 

It is true that more people will see a 
pole line on a public street than will see 
the equivalent pole line on private prop- 
erty. There are more people on_ the 
streets. That’s what the public way was 
created for. Some persons therefore 
think that placing the pole line out of 
sight at the rear of the property will 
settle all problems of public relations. 
This is not the case; there are many 
nevzative aspects of such a proposal. 

‘Tree trimming, careful, intelligent. 
cooperative and consistent tree trimming, 
is essential to good electric distribution 
practices. Shade tree commissions or tree 
wardens are, almost without exception, 
better educated, more experienced, more 
understanding, and more consistent in 
attitude than are property owners in re- 
gard to tree care and to the necessity of 
expert tree trimming for electric line 
clearance. Backyard electric lines con- 
sume time of the consent man, and a hur- 
ried man ora careless trimmer may bring 
about friction with the property owner 
or his absolute refusal to permit trim- 
ming. This is an easy way to get a dis 
satisfied and disgruntled customer. 

Access to lines built on private prop- 
erty is difficult. All men, materials, and 
equipment for line construction, line in 
spection, and line maintenance must 
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move across private property. Even with — the probability of an unhappy customer. — erty, it becomes very difficult to control 
vreat care some damage to lawns, gar- Utility pole lines are caretully engi- unauthorized attachments such as radio 
dens, or shrubberv is inevitable and even neered and expertly constructed for utili- antennae, clothes lines, fences, trellises, 
if the resulting damage claims are ty purposes. Chey are, how ever, subject and basketball baskets. — pile ngs 
handled promptly and thoughtfully, there | to unauthorized attachments. W hen the — ofter hazards to the pu rlic and to the 
remains the memory of the damage and pole line is established on private prop- utility linemen in performing their neces- 
pais Srl ee = sary work. Insistence upon the removal 
of such attachments may lead to mis- 
y understandings and ill will. Pole lines 

IT'S EASY AND ECONOMICAL on public ways are relatively free from 

WITH NEW, IMPROVED such embarrassing undesirable  attach- 
ments. 

WW | LT= Utility pole lines upon private property 
are also a basis for misunderstanding and 
friction because of landscaping. With 
the modern development of outdoor liv- 
ing there is constant growth of the idea 

DECIDUOUS TREES of “planting out” or hiding utility poles 
and SHRUBS 8 — This - = the — 7 
. Msi rieties of plant shrubbery or trees planted tmmediately 
BROADLEAF kone a from 40'R. Pin — te tml around the pole oa the training of 
| EVES a eke scan te ainet eaouther when climbing vines upon the poles. Such 
CONIFERS, LINERS coated with Wilt-Pruft plantings, besides becoming a hazard to 
eT -1-7-\ei 10) 6) po pg erage ty rae is ae bow the lines and to the linemen, lead to 
PLANTS known pesticide sticker. damage claims after line work and often 
- PAGATING Wilt-Pruf has ee ee result in friction ‘or open dispute with 
< FRO MATERIAL Ks Write for contest details! the property owner when removal is 
. attempted or accomplished, Vhis is true 
‘ Nurser S ecialty whatever the wordin: of the right-of- 
; y & way agreement may be. Very few, if 
‘ Products, inc. any, such problems arise with pole lines 
; on the public way. 
f Dept. T Stebbins Road Conclusion 
o Croton Falls, New York This has been a long presentation and 
me your attention Is appreciated. It is not a 
a simple problem to coordinate modern 
pole plant and distribution line design 
with all of the requirements of modern 
living. What has been established as com- 
a mon practice was done thoughtfully ; 
os economy, reliability, public relations, and 
. legality have had due con:ideration and 
ve sey > = sae careful application. Ihe term, “best en- 
vas ERE gineering solution,’ has been the constant 
eae ORTER SE RUN aim of all a fag ; he distribu- 
tion engineers have devoted their entire 
i DESIGNED... to a business careers to the problem and have 
ns. P BUILT... to do work easier answered many phases of the job and are 
An) ' MADE... to last longer still working on others. They have dem- 
lieecisiies sie easing tant, doe « SN onstrated that they have the “let's v0 
= PORTER pine toad pyar Beta erty omelet FORESTER spirit, they have the feeling of confidence 
ing, alloy tool’ steel blades stay sharp saan ae BRUSH CUTTER in their outfits that permits them to say 
tion SE ee on a big dane-onving divided in A heavy-duty — —. do, they and their associates hav e 
pn PORTER PRUNERS. eee the “know how.” They have worked for 
ion, TYPE M TREE TRIMMER Se ioe the “best en zineering solution” and that 
nore Professional airgemen ——— pruner, with, exclusive “best engineering solution has taken the 
. is ag to idee ten taae sitris eer ta a, ~ form of overhead lines upon public ways. 
1 re- — ee eek ee oe eS oe It would be grand if some one should 
a Se Sool heck oo eliant- eae bts 8 gnan need. give them a “well done expression of 
a nate bending, twisting appreciation. But they don’t ask for that. 
con stays tight. Spring can- SEE THE COMPLETE However, they will be most grateful for 
hur- with cutting. Capac- PORTER PRUNER LINE cooperation and understanding as all 
ring sda nian pe gfe ee Oat of us work out our mutual problems 
ner pe or tree pruners, pole saws, for our mutual boss, Mr. John Q. Pub- 
rim- PA. = pie mas lic. He is the man we work for. W e 
dis \ SEND FOR YOUR FREE must coordinate all reasonable usazes of 
his streets including shade trees, illumi- 
rop- |» nation, communication, and electric serv- 
and A : ice. We must give him the most for 
a his money. We must remember he pays 
ar : all of us. 


























SAVE TIME 
SAVE MATERIALS 


Do a BETTER job of 


SAVE LABOR 


SPRAYING and/or DUSTING 


Kiekens WHIRLWIND Knapsack 
MISTBLOWER and DUSTER, 
powered by 1' HP engine. 


lor FREE iiterature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. NUTLEY 10, N. J. 














NEW! | 









New air power 
improvements mechanize 
trimming economically 


Great new advances in air 
powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 
saving thousands of dollars 
in line clearance and tree 

| trimming. 30-50% cost savings 
— easy field replacement of 
all parts —longer service 
life. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


© aman, 


Write for new Catalog 1-57 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 
Los Angeles 3, California 


| he 
Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 
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Tree Triangle 
(Continued from Page 14) 


between arborists and utilities. Voluntary 
action of parties concerned brings better 
results generally, as any bridegroom 
knows. It may seem this example in 
Connecticut is far removed from us. 
However, I remind you that we, too, 
have sleet, and wind-storms of tornado 
proportions, lightning, all of which are 
really powerful and destructive forces 
of nature. I believe our local govern- 
mental agencies no doubt would prefer 
voluntary action on the tree problem, 
rather than by compulsion. We are 
jointly concerned by this problem and 
we might as well join forces, not just 
for today, but for years to come. It is 
our fervent hope that this organization 
will continue to cooperate with utility 
representatives and others in the com- 
munity tree problem and by virtue of 
your professional status, take an active 
part in the leadership of long-range 
tree planning. We think that this or- 
ganization should take as a challenge, 
and to enhance your business develop- 
ment, the leadership in formulating con- 
certed action on the basic future policies 
on long term tree planning. Conditions 
and circumstances have changed to the 
extent that no longer can the huge forest 
type trees be planted on or near streets 
and easements where they cannot  pos- 
sibly grow to maturity without en- 
croaching on community interests. 

I feel sure that the members of the 
Indiana Arborist Association are inter- 
ested in a planned tree program where 
street and utility easements are con- 
cerned. I am mindful that few basic 
questions can be settled right now, but 
we certainly should give thought to the 
formulation of basic long-range policies 
and the promotion of tree types which 
fit the new conditions that a progressive 
modern community requires—trees suit- 
able to their site where they can reach 
maturity without interference to or 
from other parties. 

No longer in a complex society, such 
as ours, can we leave this tree planning 
problem altogether to chance, or for the 
birds and squirrels, for it we do, surely 
we are laying an egg for future prob- 
lems to be reckoned with by our future 
population. Many of us here will not 
see the fruition of such a plan, but I con- 
tend that any plan, even a mediocre one 
persevered in is certainly much _ better 
than no plan at all. 

I have a group of slides which | 
would like for you to see, which em- 
phasizes the problem from the utility 
viewpoint: 

1. I. P. & L. Company tree trimming 

costs for past 10 years. 

2. Scope of line clearing problem. 
3. Factors in line clearance. 


+. Hurricane damage — street trees 
and wires. 





5. Hurricane damage—street trees. 

6. Sidewalk damage—street trees. 

7. Under line tree problems. 

$. Side clearance problems. 

9. Tree limb overhang—service con- 
tinuity hazard. 

10. Decayed trees — service continuity 


hazard. 
11. Under line tree trimming. 
(a) Before trimming. 
(b) Stubbed trimming. 
(c) Drop crotch trimming. 
12. Directional trimming. 
13. Natural trimming in woods. 
14. Loading brush by hand. 
15. Chipping brush. 
16. Unloading chips. 
Composted chips. 

18. Improper planting — 
Maples under line. 
EXAMPLE OF TREES SUITABLE 
FOR PLANTING: 

19. Hawthorne. 

20. Little Leaf Linden. 
21. English Maple. 
Ginkgo. 

Pink Dogwood. 

I am sure you all agree that good tree 
and electric service today are essential 
to our Community and let it never be 
said that each of our respective or- 
ganizations, collectively, or separately, 
didn’t take into account that important 
fellow’s interest—the customer's, and 
our community interest in the conduct 
of our business. Trees and electricity, 
| repeat, are both essential to a healthy 
community. 


a an 
Spare That Tree! 
JERUSALEM, Israeli Sector — 
‘Tree chopping has been made punishable 
by fine in the city of Haifa. The fines 
will pay for planting new trees. 


Norway 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 

Western Chapter, N.S.T.C. (Silver Anniver- 
sary), Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. May 21-24, 1958. 


Ihe Illinois State Academy of Science will 
hold its fifty-first annual meeting on the 
University of Illinois Campus, Urbana, 
May 8-10, 1958. A feature of the meeting 
will be observance of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Illinois Natu- 
ral History Survey, which is located on the 
Campus. 


Connecticut Tree Protective Ass‘n., July 16, 
Eichners Grove, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Men's Garden Club, National Convention in 
Cleveland, August 19-22, 1958. 


National Shade Tree Conference, Vanderb!t 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C., August 25-29, 1958. 


Seventeenth Annual Short Course on Roadside 
Development will be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, October 7, 8, 9, 10, 1958. 


Plant Propagators Society, Wade Park Mano! 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December +-6, 1958. 
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AMAZING NEW KIND OF POWER SAW 
FOR ALL TYPES OF PARK WORK! 


e FELLS ® PRUNES 

® LIMBS ® UNDERCUTS 
® SHAPES ® CUTS BRUSH, 
e BUCKS 


Guarded reciprocating blade works back and 


forth like a handsaw—166 power- 
strokes a second! 


CLEARS LAND 


®e PRECISION CUTS 

® LEAVES MILL-EDGE 

e BUILD BRIDGES, 
GUARDS, MARKERS 
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__ The ONLY power 





So light. So SAFE! Feeds itself without ANY whip, 
kick or grab. Just guide it, and relax ... even in trees, 
on ladders or on unsure footing. 


Fee. F. 





Follows a chalk line without ‘‘wandering”. Leaves 
@ smooth, mill-edge finish .. . the only power saw that 
does true precision cutting. Ideal for all park main- 
tenance and construction. 





Less than 25 Ibs. complete, ready to operate 


WRIGAT. HAIL 






U.S. AND FOREIGN 
PATENTS PENDING 


WORLD'S SAFEST 
POWER SAW! 


saw SAFE up in a tree! 


Totally different from any other gasoline-powered saw you've 
ever seen! Works on entirely different principle: reciprocating 
blade, NO CHAIN! So SAFE, so EASY to use for EVERY kind 
of sawing job—and just a few minutes’ practice makes anyone 
an expert! Drops trees up to 20” with a single cut—yet follows 
a chalk line, leaves a smooth mill-edge, for precision-cutting. 


Costs less to operate—less to maintain. Pays $4 & @50 


for itself in just a few months. 
ee 20” blade 


FREE DEMONSTRATION esto US « 


Price setae to U.S. only 
See Your Wright Saw Dealer! 


Dealerships available, write to: 


WRIGHT POWER SAW & TOOL CORP. 


Subsidiary of THOMAS INDUSTRIES INC. 
Executive Offices: 410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Vi Se Rete, Si fel, Mageley.. 4 


WRIGHT POWER SAW AND TOOL CORP. 
410 S. Third St., Louisville 2, Ky. Dept. 50_p 


[] Please send FREE FOLDER about the Wright REBEL. 
(J | would like a FREE demonstration. 


Name ae ae Ba 





Address 





City Zone State 

















Tokyo 
(Continued from Page 6) 


tions draftsmen prepare the plantinz 
lans, supervisors their reports, and the 
lerical force the necessary forms to keep 
the streets of Tokyo beautiful with their 
long columns of stately trees. Nearby 
re the shops, with many of the tools 
nd appliances one finds in the service 
eds of municipal arboricultural facili- 
ties in the States. 
Eleven nurseries are maintained by 
Department, each located to serve a 
ction of the spreading and expandin: 
of Tokyo with its population of 
r eight million persons. Nursery care 
only consists of growing the tree to 
intable size, but also in staking and 
pruning to insure uniformity and rizid 
idherence to specifications. 
lhe planting space reserved for the 
in the sidewalk or paved area seems 
ther restricted according to American 
indards, being only 110 by 90 centi- 
eters (about 43 by 35 inches). How- 
er, practically all of the trees are 
vorous and healthy, due at least in 
rt, to preconditioning in the nursery 
severe root and branch pruning, and 


periodic, usually annual, top and 
ranch pruning as a general mainte- 


nce procedure after planting. 

Ihe trunks and larger branches of 
ransplanted trees are wrapped in rice 
raw to prevent mechanical injury and 
esiccation both during and after plant- 

Further protection is always given 

the erection of a tripod or quadruple 

e support which slants inward to a 

int on the trunk several feet above the 

round. ‘The method of lashing short 

eces of wood between the trunk and 

tripod seems to be more firm and 

tuses less injury than the usual Ameri- 

in custom of using either lag screws or 
ibber hose. 


] 


lhe planting distance between trees 
‘f the larger species, such as the planes, 
ulip poplars, black locusts, ginkgos, and 
horse-chestnuts, is usually 10 meters 
ibout 33 feet). While many Ameri- 
n would consider this distance woe- 
fully inadequate, in Tokyo it works 
ite well, due perhaps to the constant 
nd well-directed pruning. 
Che art of pruning reaches its high- 
expression in Japan. As exemplified 
the “Bonsai” tray, in the garden, in 
orchard, in the vegetable and flower 
ea, with street and shade trees, every- 
here pruning is practiced meticulously 
nd seemingly toward an instinctive de- 
of perfecttion that is both pleasing 
nd useful. 


Avenues of such rugged- 
rOWINY, 


species as the tulip” poplar 
tulipifera), spaced 10 
rs apart, are kept so well under 
ontrol that one instinctively responds to 


1 
th 


ie beauty of the high-hedge effect and 


Liriodendron 


yNete 





Method of staking new tree in Tokyo. Trunk 
is wrapped with rice straw. Cross arms are 
cut concavely to fit trunk, and the whole is 
wrapped with cord to prevent stress and 
strain. 





Method of supporting a horizontal limb. 
Wood arm below limb is cut concavely to fit 
limb. Cedar bark is wrapped around limb for 
protection, then wrapped with soft cord. In 
a Tokyo park. 


its harmony with the wide-paved boule- 
vards. 

The planes, mainly Platanus orien- 
talis, but which also includes a few Lon- 
don planes and American sycamores, 
make up 44 per cent of the total street 
trees in Tokyo. Ginkgos follow with 
27 per cent. Other species are willow, 
Cherry, .Waackia, Maple, Zelkova, tulip 
poplar, horse-chestnut, ash, Chinese elm, 
and black locust. The flowering cher- 
ries, both the singles and the doubles, 
are being more extensively planted, par- 
ticularly in the relatively narrow streets 
of the suburban areas. The spacing of 
these is somewhat closer than with 
larger trees and the pruning and train- 
ing operation are more simple. In April 
such streets offer a vista of charm and 
beauty. Petal-fall of the singles almost 
coincides with bud-burst of the doubles. 
The show is practically continuous. 





The zelkovas (Zelkova serrata), are 
few in number but their use is growing. 
This smaller and more rigidly erect 
counterpart of the American elm has 
definite possibilities, not only in Tokyo 
but also in America, as it is practically 
immune to the Dutch Elm Disease and 
possesses most of the form and grace ot 
the elm without its size. 

The Japanese even prune the ginkgo, 
but not too drastically, usually con- 
fining the work to shortening of the 
side branches, and allowing the erect 
leader to push its slender spire upwards 
into the sky. An avenue of. statel\ 
ginkgos, all uniformly matched, offers 
as thrilling a view as a_ regiment of 
erenadiers on dress parade. The ginkgo, 
a native of Japan, is at its best in Tokyo. 

A street of fairly young black locusts 
(Robinia pseudoacacia), all pruned and 
trained to an almost perfect oval, with 
closely packed twigs and dense foliage, 
would amaze most American tree men. 
So far they are quite satisfactory in 
Tokyo. There is no evidence of borer 
attack or other pest problems. They 
may, of course, not fulfill the promise 
of their earlier years, but at the moment 
they are quite pleasing. 

Here and there, where space and en- 
vironment permit, such off-type street 
trees as the weeping willow (Salix baby- 
lonica), and the black Japanese pine 
(Pinus thunbergii). may occasionally be 
found. In the right sites and in har- 
mony with their surroundings, these 
specialized trees have a strong appeal, 
particularly, as they tend to contrast 
with the more rigid standard types. 

One must acclaim both the tree plant- 
ings of Tokyo and the men who made 
it possible. The exactitude of mainten- 
ance, the appreciation of natural beauty 
and its subjection of the desires and use 
of man, the vision and imagination evi- 
dent in the plantings, are all highly 
creditable. Not only the people of 
Tokyo, but the whole world will gain 
by the example of such arboricultural 
plantings. 

April moves fast in Tokyo. From the 
season of bare dormant — branches, 
Spring rushed us through the period of 
the cherry blossoms to the opening of 
the first azaleas and the brightness of the 
first new leaves on the willow trees. 

hen for us it was time to return to the 
tropics but to carry forever in our 
memories, the freshness and the beauty 
of spring amidst the trees of Tokyo. 





National 


Arbor Day 
“The Last Friday in April” 
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High quality steel holds 
sharp edge longer... 
lets you cut more be- 
tween filing periods. 


THE TOOTH TELLS THE TALE 


mm ( 
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Pintail design relieves stress on 
riveted area...eliminates annoying 
chain chatter...assures faster, 
smoother cutting of all kinds of wood 
— even hard wood and frozen timber. 


Perfect mating of rivet 
and hole makes for better 
oil retention...prevents 
dirt from entering hole 
and damaging chain. 


Greater rivet bearing area 
means less chain stretch « 
and longer chain life. 


Try the all-new saw chain that’s 
taking the country by storm... 





“‘Greatest chain development 
in 10 years”’ 

Here’s the unique all-purpose saw chain 
that loggers have called the “greatest chain 


development in 10 years”—the all-new 
McCulloch Pintail. 


Grueling field tests under all cutting con- 
ditions prove the Pintail cuts faster, lasts 
up to 50 per cent longer than ordinary 
chain. 

No matter what size or model *McCulloch 
saw you are now using, it will pay you to 
replace your worn chain with McCulloch’s 
exclusive Pintail. 


* Can be used on many other makes, too. 


the exclusive 
pintall 


by McCulloch 


Try the lightest, most pow- 
erful gear-drive saw of all... 
McCulloch’s New Super 55. 


Just 22 Ib light, the 6.5 hp ivi Cc Cc uU LLO Cc i 


Super 55 is the choice of - ati 
saiamehenal Celia dean McCulloch Motors Corporation 
where. Factory equipped Los Angeles 45, California 
with Pintail chain at no 
additional cost. 





Divisions: 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
McCulloch Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
















PRATT’S 
enviable 





PRAT & = DDT 
manufactured to meet certain City or State 
Dutch elm disease 
Made according to U. S. D. 


tions, 


25% (xylene solvent) is 


specifications for spray- 
ing. A. formula- 
with or without white oil. 


SCALECIDE 


dormant oil 


The 


spray. 


oldest and best known 


Contains 96° highly 


refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, 


and over-wintering insects on 


fruit 


red mite, 


shade trees, trees, evergreens and or- 


namentals. 





Reflections of a Wandering Arborist 








like a bottle of soda that had been open 
ll night—but it was wet. 


We landed at Valna, Latvia for 
issport inspection and then made an- 
ther stop at Warsaw, Poland for serv- 
ce, then continued on to East Berlin. 
We arrived at 3 p. m. and as I showed 
my passport they told me there was an 
iirport tax of so much. I hauled out 

10 ruble bill but they would have 
no part of it—nor would they take a 
‘Travelers check, so I told the lad it was 
his ball, start running. He finally 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees and evergreens. 
25% 
reputation for 
conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 








Pratt is basic in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, ete. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 





formuiated for use in mist blowers or 





DDT solvent) has created an 


(petroleum 


safety to the trees, even under 













A 


summer oil. 


mis- 
For 


seale 


SPRA-OIL 
type 


PRATT'S 


97% 


SUMMER 
cible white oil 


use in the control of red_ spider, 


effective 








crawlers, white fly and as an 


ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 


evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the 
effective 


and chewing insects of shade 


most 









non-poisonous sprays for sucking 


trees as well 
fasruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyrethrum 
effective- 







and piperonyl cyclonene for great 


ness and safety. 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. J. 
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The Kurfursten- 
damn (the main 
street) in West Ber- 
lin. The Kempinski 
Hotel is the white 
round fronted 
building to the left 


of center in the cut. 


shrugged his shoulders and waved me 
through. Then | had to bum a ride on 
the airport bus into East Berlin where 
I asked a cabbie who spoke English if 
he could take me across the line to West 
Berlin. I hopped in not knowing what 
to expect at the line, but there was no 
barbed wire, no machine guns — the 
guard looked at my passport and waved 
us through. I was out from behind the 
Iron Curtain. I slumped back in the 
cab, lighted up a pipe, which tasted bet- 
ter than it had for days, and whether 


justifiably or not, 1 took a deep breath 
and felt much much better. The line 
where we crossed was at the Branden- 
burg Arch. We proceeded through the 
famous ‘Tiergarten then to the Kem- 
pinski Hotel. I had a shower, some real 
delicious German beer, a fine steak and 
then took a walk along the Kurfursten- 
damn with its bright lights, gay  side- 
walk cafes and happy crowds. It was 


some contrast. 


(To be continued ) 


Arbor Day 
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NEW YORK—William C. Hall, Arboreal 
Associates Tree Care, Harriman, New 
York. 


PENNSYLVANIA — J. C. Kenealy, Lower 
Merion Township, Shade Tree Com- 
mision, Ardmore, Penna. 

TENNESSEE—George P. Morehead, 4012 
Hillsboro Road, Nashville 12, Tennessee. 

UTAH—Mrs. Seymour Wells, 337 So. 11 
East Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VIRGINIA—H. M. Van Wormer, 1 North 
Fifth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 

The eleven states now legally ob- 
serving National Arbor Day on_ the 
Last Friday in April are: Maine, Conn., 
\ass., Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, South 
Dakota and Nevada. 

Let’s all work on this and help lay 
the foundation for a more thoughtful 
and beautiful America. 

ee 


Fitchburg Chipper Data 

A new 20-page booklet covering all 
phases of brush disposal has been pub- 
lished by The Fitchburg Engineering 
Corporation of Fitchburg, Mlassachu- 
setts. It is available, free of charge, up- 
on request to the Fitchburg Corporation. 

This interesting and informative 2- 
color book titled, “CHIP DOLLARS 
FROM YOUR OVERHEAD,” gives 
complete detailed information on Fitch- 
burg Chippers. Cutaway drawings, 
specifications, diagrams, charts and_ user 
reports, define operation and _ results. 

Sections on specific application of the 
Fitchburg Chipper, cover line clearance 
contractors, cities, highway commis 
sions, superintendents of public works, 
park and shade tree commissions, road 
commissioners, tree surgeons, telephone 
companies and light and power compan- 
Factual information contained in 
excerpts of letters, tell how money and 
time was saved and brush disposal prob- 
blems solved. 

“CHIP DOLLARS 
YOUR OVERHEAD,” can 
profitable reading to anyone having prob- 
lems with the disposal of brush both 
from the point of reducing costs and 
building good public relations. 

Copies are available to those who ad- 
dress either this publication or The 
Fitchburg Engineering Corporation 
direct. 
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Your 


tion 


This man is making more money 
with a Homelite 6-22 chain saw. It cuts 
s0 fast that he can buck a 20-inch log in 
18 seconds, fell trees up to seven feet in 
diameter. One of four Homelite models, 
the 6-22 is a good example of the plus 
value you get with Homelite: 
you get speed and power thanks to a 
revolutionary, new intake valve, posi- 
tive-action fuel pump and diaphragm 
carburetor. The 6-22 packs 6 full horse- 
power into only 22* pounds. 
you get light weight that’s easy to 
handle all day long with less fatigue in 
even the roughest terrain. Balanced de- 


As Little as $4.87 Weekly iS, 


otter small down payment 


; ay 4 T 
Homelite’s quick, easy finance Ss oO ie c L. i = 
Plan lets you buy now, pay in 


small weekly installments out 
*fthe money you earn with \ 
Your new Homelite chain saw. } : 


sign lets you cut easily and smoothly in 
any position, any type cut. 
you get dependability with famous 
Homelite short-stroke, high-compres- 
sion engine that stands up under the 
grind. Maintenance and down-time are 
lower, too. Homelite design increases 
engine life, cuts gas consumption. 
you get fast service from the Homelite 
dealer near you. He’s factory-trained 
and stocks spare parts for quick service. 
Prove to yourself that Homelite 
chain saws cut 5% faster than any 
other saws in their horsepower class. 
Have a free demonstration today. 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON IN 


803 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


TRY ALL FOUR—CHOOSE THE 
ONE THAT SUITS YOU BEST 


@ worRSEPOWER 


Model 4-20, cuts! jy 
trees up to 4 feet in i\, 
diameter. 4 horsepower, H 
20* pounds. Rugged il 
gear drive gives you } 
consistent, dependable | 


performance 


G worserower 
Model G=-22, most 


versatile gear-drive 
chain saw. 6 horsepower, 
22* pounds. Cuts trees 
up to 7 feet in diameter, 
choice of straight blade 
and plunge cut bow, oy 


> we : 
brush cutting and clear- SS ie 


ing attachments. 


G worserower 
Model EZ-6G, fast- 


est-cutting direct drive 
chain saw. 6 _ horse- 
power, 19* pounds. 
Fells trees up to 5 feet 
in diameter. Powerful, 


: v light weight, precision- 


built. 


‘FD WORSEPOWER 
Model 7-29, most 


powerful one-man chain 
saw you can own. 7 
horsepower, 29* pounds, 
belt drive. Fells trees up 
to 10 feet in diameter. 


*Less bor and chain. 
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Soil Conditioner 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 


GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


97% pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
One cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 


Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
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. Delightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


wi fA WN — 


Normal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
development. 


6. A product processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
quickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 





~ 


The most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 
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Oddi Trees 








A Tree Takes a Walk 





Just how this tree managed to complete- 
ly take over this sidewalk in Park Ridge, 
Illinois is anyone’s guess. Our guess is 
that the tree, a poplar, grew out of a 
crack in the walk and gradually its roots 
crept over the surface of the walk to 
the edges and then into the soil. The 
pictures were sent to ODDITREES by 
Otto George, City Forester at Park 
Ridge. 





Another view of the poplar that “took 
a walk.” This must certainly be a de- 


serted village. There certainly has not 
been iny traffic on the walk for quite 
atew years for the tree to have attained 
such size. There’s one thing for sure 
anyone riding a bicycle on this walk is 
due for an awful jolt. 
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In operation since 1950 


“DOUBLED... TREBLED OUTPUT” 
vid. FITCHBURG CHIPPER 





[> “Our Fitchburg Chippers have not only doubled or trebled the output of 
our Davey crew but are doing so without any noticeable wear from 
blowing sand.” 


Davey Tree Surgery Co., Ltd., San Francisco, California 


The Davey Tree Surgery Co. works under sandy, wind-swept desert con- 
ditions—far off main roads—to trim back windbreaks. They write, “‘we 
have never had a Fitchburg Chipper wear out or give excessive trouble” 
under these severe operating conditions. 


Write us for a free cut-a-way drawing of the Fitchburg Chipper. Examine 
the Fitchburg safety features that give you fast, safe wood chipping. Look 
at the power take-off clutch for safe stop and start. No waiting for a fly- 
wheel to speed up or slow down here. No bearing trouble, either. Now look 
at the patented, spring-activated feed plate that adjusts itself automatically 
up to the Chipper’s rated capacity, and makes Fitchburg Chippers easy- 
to-feed—one-man machines. Feel the tough, chrome steel chipping head 
knives—tough, needing only periodic sharpening. 


This is your answer, for low cost wood chipping and brush disposal. Your 
guarantee for a fast chipping job... when and where you need it! 


[> “2,000 operating hours with neither employee accident due to chipper 
operation nor major failure.” 


Northern Tree Company, Petroskey, Michigan 


More proof that Fitchburg Chippers can reduce tree company brush 
disposal costs with complete safety. Northern Tree never has the delay of 
waiting until weather conditions are “right”? for burning brush along 
heavily wooded rights-of-way. Instead they chip brush anytime, anywhere, 
with half the labor . . . in half the time. Why take chances with forest fires 


when chipping is so easy? Protect your firm, your tree service crews, with 
Fitchburg Wood Chippers. 


FREE Valuable Data 


Write the Fitchburg Engineering Corporation, Dept. TR-48. You will 
receive specifications, a copy of the One Year Guarantee, copies of testi- 
monial letters from other tree surgeons. Please tell us the conditions you 
have to meet, and we will quote you the prices of the Fitchburg Chipper 
that will do the best job efficiently and economically. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG;MASSACHUSETTS 
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Arborists Association of 
New Jersey Holds 
Annual Award Dinner 


Saturday 


evening December 7, 


957, the Arborists Association of New 
y, celebrated their 20th anniversary 
their annual award dinner and dance. 
two hundred (200) members and 
enjoyed a grand dinner at the 
‘Tuck 
The following awards high- 
hted the evening’s entertainment: 
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me 


t 
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Inn, Cedar Grove, New 





Past Presidents of 
the Arborists Ass'n 
of N. J. (seated L. 
to R.) Len Ander- 
son; Harry Banker; 
Harry Birdsall Jr.; 





of roadside weed and brush control, 
hway departments are turning to the 


tin 


nie 


Be 


an 


Division for help in com- 


the menace. 


John 


Bean 


was a pioneer in_ the 


of weed and brush control through 


Wse 


ot 


chemicals. More than ten 


rs ago, Bean introduced the Ranger 


rie 


> a 


nd 


special sprayers for utility com- 


custom operators, for con- 


ing dense growth along right-of- 


Vs. 


he Bean organization, a division of 
1d Machinery & Chemical Corp., has 





re 


re 


ope 


gallon 


d 


- 
a highway 


with a 
up to 


sprayer, 


tank, that delivers 


rallons of spray per minute. The 


in using the large-capacity tank 


numerous. Stops for water refilling 


kept 


a 


+ 


t 


a minimum thus allowing 


hand labor and reduces the number of 
necessary roadside mowings. 

The John Bean model 20-HW High- 
way sprayer is powered by an 18 h.p. 
two-cylinder, aircooled engine. “The 
fully enclosed Royal 20 pump features 
constant oil bath lubrication and has an 
adjustable pressure from 50 to 700 psi. 

The unit is compact, only 60” wide, 
48” high and 134” long, and can be 
mounted on any standard wheel base 
truck or in the dump body of conven- 
tional highway department trucks. 

gers ii Ss a 
Dwarfing Plants 
With Chemicals 

Recent developments in plant sciences 
have indicated that growth processes in 
plants can be influenced by certain chemi- 
cal treatments. Consequently, there are 
many compounds which can be used to 
increase fruit set, to thin fruits, to 
develop seedless fruits, to prevent pre- 
harvest drop of apples and pears, and 
for other purposes. These findings have 
also led to the use of growth inhibiting 
compounds, particularly maleic hydra- 
zide (MH), for prolongation of storage 
period of potatoes, 
beets. 

Accordingly, experiments were set up 
in East Lansing to find the effectiveness 
of maleic hydrazide (MH) as a growth 


onions and sugar 


Certificates of appreciation for excep- W alter Whitham. 
nal service to the Arborists Associa- (Standing L. to R.) 
were awarded to Herman 5S. Ken Gregory; Er- 
’ Raymond E. Harman and Ed- packers weidaged spall 
ages aS : : aa pennning; Tom 
vard ‘Verner. Past presidents’ certifi- Intile. 
es were awarded in the following 
le Leonard F. Andersen, Harry J. 
sanker, Harry L. Birdsall, Jr. Eugene 
©. D’Allessandro, Walter Whitham, 
Chomas E. Intile, Edward Chorpen- er 
Ernest J. Ricca, Ken S$. Gregory. 
President of the Arborists Association, 
\Ir. Everett B. Dyer made the pre- 
tions of the certificates of apprecia- 
ind Mr. Raymond E. Harman - the presentation of a bronze plaque “for awarding of this plaque initiated last 
le the presentations of the past presi- oustanding and unselfish service to the year and presented to Harry L. Birdsall 
ts award with the aid of awards Arborists and Association of New Jer- will be awarded annually to a member 
rman, Mr. Richard Horner. sey" to Harry J. Banker, past president of the Arborists Association of New 
Climaxing the evening activities was through the year 1949 to 1950. The — Jersey. 
Highway Sprayer the operator to spray more miles of inhibiting compound for ornamental 
Announced by Bean roadside from each tank load. A savings shrubs. ' . 
. in labor is also realized in that the Ligustrum, Philadelphus,  Berberis, 
Faced with the never-decreasing prob- highway sprayer eliminates virtually all Malus, Lonicera, Weigela and some 


other species were included in the trials. 
Foliar applications of two MH _ concen- 
trations, 2,000 and 4,000 ppm, were 
made at different stages of plant develop- 
ment at different times of the year and 
periodic observations for height of the 
plants were recorded throughout the 
growing period. 

The data indicated that all the treat- 
ments, with the exception of water ap- 
plications, retarded the growth of the 
plants. The degree of dwarfing ap- 
peared to be related to species, their 
stage of development and concentration 
of the compound. No injurious effect 
was noticed on account of the treatments. 
Some plant species appeared to be more 
sensitive to MH treatments than others. 
however, and showed slight chlorotic 
conditions of leaves. 

Observations indicated that applica- 
tions of MH at the rate of 4,000 ppm 
were desirable for most of the plant 
species since growth inhibition persisted 
over a longer period than with the lower 
concentration of 2,000 ppm. 

MH applications, as a plant dwarfing 
measure, are satisfactory, but it 1s 
still necessary to retest some methods, 
rates and dates of application before 
they can be recommended tor wide 


usage. 





C. L. Hammer and G. 8. Rai 
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A Small Tree And Landscape Business 


F.. Li: 

Parr and Hanson, Inc. 

Hicksville, New York 
| hope you will understand the dif- 
ficulties of presenting a paper of this 
type. Lam ata loss to know why I was 
chosen for this task, while I know that 
most of you sitting out there are more 
qualified to do it than I. I am sure 
that each of you have, in your own way 
achieved a measure of success and it 
would probably be equally hard for you 
to put it down on paper and in a form 
so that some of the factors involved 
would be of help to the younger mem- 
bers of our organization who have yet 
to meet many of the problems that the 
older members have successfully con- 
quered. It is easy to generalize on busi- 
ness policies, but I believe some of the 
value that may come from this talk will 
be from some of the specific things that 
I feel have made the difference between 
a mediocre, small business and a fairly 
successful one. If these things are to be 
of value to the members here, they must 
be stated as facts and not as theory, so at 
times I will lapse into the first person. 
I know of no other way that a talk of 
this type could be given. I think we are 
all proud of the businesses we have built 
up over the past number of years and, it 
my pride in our business seems to run 
away with me, I hope I will be forgiven. 
There may be many motives for 
running a business, but the best one | 

can think of is to make a profit. 


PARR, Pre sident 


Importance of Proper Training 

If one is to make a go of it, it is im- 
portant that the individual have some 
basic business training. It is important 
that a young man starting in business 
have some knowledge of bookkeeping, 
tvping and accounting, the ability to 
write good letters. All of these things 
will serve him in good stead throughout 
his business years. Even as the head of 
a business one never rises above the 
menial chores of an office boy who serves 
all and serves well. An early attempt for 
the detail of getting hundreds of little 
things done which will add up into the 
success or failure of any business. 

There is an old adage that you don’t 
need brains, you can hire them. This 
may be true, but it is good to bring a 
few along to watch the other fellow. 

While training in the practice of 
Arboriculture is of second importance to 
good business training, it runs so close 
in importance that the two cannot be 
divided and come out on top. The abil- 
ity and knowledge to do all phases of 
the work yourself adds esteem in the 
tyes of your workmen and makes your 


word vo a lot farther. ‘There comes a 


time in every man’s life when he does 
not make a practice of climbing the 
highest tree or doing a young man’s 
work — your continued 
watchfulness will make 
safer workmen. 

| believe that a man charge of a 
tree and landscape company should stay 
active as long as possible. 


advice and 
better and 


I have many 
times compared the work with that of a 
doctor—he goes himself as long as he 
can and does not send those second in 
command. You find out about good 
tools by being on the job and using them. 
The same applies all along the line. A 
man who will not get his hands dirty in 
his business or is afraid to be seen in 


work clothes belongs in some other 
work. If you want to keep it up to date 


you must get some of it on you. 


History of Tree Business in Our 
Locality 

Our business, like many others of this 
type, was an outgrowth of the depression 
of the early thirties. Tree men about 
that time appeared to be about as neces- 
sary as small pox. ‘The sales resistance 
to the large companies was a_ very 
definite thing through people’s lack of 
money and the free spending of the late 
twenties. The larger companies had 
gained a_ reputation for being high 
priced. At that time with many skilled 
tree men available price was the factor 
determining to whom the job was to be 
given. Qn this basis of price competi- 
tion was the growth of many new com- 
panies. Many small companies such as 
our own saw the potential market of the 
small home owner. This is, small in 
comparison to the work formerly done 
on the large estates. These small homes 
comprised of an acre or less, proved to 
be the backbone of the future tree busi- 
ness in our area. However, this was 
to be a different type of service which 
had to combine many of the elements 
Missing in service on estates and one of 
the important elements was the doing 
of a complete job and having all of the 
facilities for cleaning up and placing no 
additional tasks on the home owners. 
If this home owner was to buy your 
service year after year, you were com- 
pelled to leave his place looking better 
than you found it. 


Your Charges Are Important 

This era established without a doubt 
that a small company cannot under price 

large company and survive for long. 
Those involved in the small company 
working for too low a price may make 
a meager living, but they will never 
built up the surplus to purchase new 
and better equipment. The best invest- 
ment a business man can make is in his 


own business. His returns will be high- 
er in proportion. 


Getting the proper profit out of your 
work is so important that it cannot be 
overstressed. Most young 
during the period between 1930 and 
1940 did little better than to hold their 
own and the reason for this was that 
they were still thinking in terms of top 
rates of the early thirties and had not 
adjusted their own charges in relation 
to their cost of doing business. 


companies 


In 1938 we had a storm in our area 
and fortunately had quite a few men 
available. This, we felt, was our golden 
opportunity. We had the men and the 
equipment. Our old clientel demanded 
our services. We thought we could 
make a profit at our old rates, 
wrong. 


but were 
Storm repair entails a lot of 
supervision and much lost time between 
jobs. It is hard on equipment. We 
were entitled to 50c a man hour above 
our regular rates. We didn’t take it 
and the results were low profits. After 
every storm there is a rebirth of tree 
companies who get a start doing storm 
damage repair work. “The demise of 
these companies after a few years al- 
Ways gives one some consolation that 
this thing of running a tree business isn’t 
so easy after all. Our experience in the 
storm gave us a new outlook on the busi- 
ness and we started to raise our rates, 
in some cases above our competitors, and 
established a fair pricing in relation to 
cost. From the results of this new pric- 
ing and profit during the year 1942 to 
1948, we replaced all of our old equip- 
ment with new. By replacing old 35 
gallon per minute sprayers with the 
60’s we cut spray gallonage on all jobs 
by 35° and made a larger profit. With 
new trucks the repair bills were cut to a 
minimum. We replaced our company 
passenger cars with company pickups 
and got double use of that equipment. 
These factors, along with the building 
up of a landscape business for spring 
and fall, have made this a more stable 
concern. 


(Turn Page) 





TREE SPECIALIST, experienced in di- 
agnosing tree diseases, spraying, esti- 
mating removals, trimming, cabling, 
etc. Forestry training desired. New 
building, continued business expansion. 
Vacation-Pension plan. Excellent op- 
portunity for ambitious man. Write 
age, experience, details 


MONROE TREE SURGEONS, Inc. 


2525 West Henrietta Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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lf you are a young company, it would — sideline to your tree work can come scape architect to draw up a =~ 
e well to examine your charges in rela- either by accident or purpose. You can ment plan. I usually recommend on 
tion to your established competitors. It hire a landscape foreman and dey elope a and try to get him to do it at a reason 


WZ 


nay be true that, if you are buying new landscape department. It would be bet- able figure. | Even if you do not _ , 
quipment, using your own car for busi- ter to acquire some basic knowledge job, have him give you a copy. [his ts 


ess and have business loans, that you first. This can be done through home — one way to learn about landscaping. My 
ould charge more for your service study courses, short courses at colleges, own basic knowledge of tree did not in- 
; your competitor. ‘The replacement employment of a landscape architect to clude the world of shrubs or noramental 
equipment is an important factor. draw your plans, cultivating the friend- evergreens and their care and use. Ny 
\ sprayer does not last forever, hose ship of a nurseryman who grows and knowledge of grass and its care and ot 


irs out every few years, trucks, tires sells plants and observing the work of bulbs and flowers Was missing. Ac- 
| equipment must be constantly re- others. When we work tor a new home quiring this additional knowled ze leads 
ced. owner and are consulted about land- one into new horizons of arboriculture 
Developing a Landscape Business scaping, if the home warrants it, I do and makes one more useful to his clients. 
he development of landscaping as a my best to have them get a good land- If there is a landscape architect in your 


town, make his acquaintance and, if need 
arises, have him draw some plans for 


¢ you. Start out in a small way be re- 
ontto oo ln s@ase juvenating old foundation planting. Do 
work in small units at first. There are 


certain formula for plantine that can 

wit be used over and over again. These 
plant combinations lend themselves to 

BEA rT) ROTOMIST SPRAYERS certain conditions. You will learn plant 

costs in your section. In general, plant 

and have this not this loss is a negligable factor when plants 

eae — spuby are moved properly. Of course, larze 

aay tree moving is in a different catayory. 
In general, most wholesale nurseries will 
ceive you a generous discount over the 
retail price. Charge for most plantings 
includes the plants and labor for plant- 
ing. “wo and a half times the cost of 
the plants plus any peat moss, top soil or 
other material will give you a fair profit. 
Landscaping in connection with a 
good tree service should be noncom- 


ohn BEAN'S thorough coverage petitive in nature. Most of the work 


will be done where you care for the 
gives positive tree protection trees, and as an outgrowth of this work, 

this service will be recognized when a 
person wants an occasional plant moved. 
Some I have talked to seem to think that 
occasional planting takes unfair ad- 
vantage of your local nurseryman and 
he will cease to recommend you for tree 
work. I feel that your work will aid in 
the sale of more plants and make more 
people interested and all will benefit as 
vou will not be able to compete against 
them on a price basis. The advantave of 
oa a this ty pe of work is obvious. A great ad- 


vantage in insurance costs is to be gained 
ROTOMIST SPRAYERS through listing the work allowable un- 
FOR EVERY JOB der that classification: Fertilizing, 


Mulching, Tree Moving, Landscaping. 











For effective Dutch Elm disease control John Bean 
Rotomist exceeds U.S. Dept. of Agriculture recom- 
mendations for spraying equipment of 25,000 CFM or 
more. Straight-through air flow design and big vol- 
ume air delivery give penetrating, top-to-bottom tree 
coverage for positive protection from tree-killing 
diseases, 
















a oe oe Wet days can be utilized and_ less 
Model 300 delivers 60,000 cubic skilled labor can be used. 
feet of air per minute. Model Ihe tree and landscape planter has a 


100 delivers 28,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute. Both models are 
available in trailer or skid 


number of selling points that have merit. 





mountings. Helo Wanted Male: 
NEW MODEL 300 ROTOMIST Office Manager—25-40, experienced 
landscape business office procedures, 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN machines. Established business pro- } 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA gressing, new building, benefits, Oppor- 


tunities. Write age, experience, per- 
tinent information. 


Ask for Details on New 60 GPM Hydraulic Sprayer MONROE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
7 Send me: l New 1958 Rotomist & Hydraulic Sprayer Catalog {] Mist Sprayer Comparison Table | 2525 West Henrietta Rd. 
| 


|] Facts on Dutch Elm Disease Control [] Mosquito Contro! Costs | R 
ochester, N. Y. 
ATTACH COUPON TO CARD OR LETTERHEAD — GIVE NAME AND ADDRESS | 7 
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1. He selects personally all the plants 
for a particular job from several 
sources and tries to get the best 
plants. 


- 


2. He has nothing to sell in the line 
of plants so he should be unbia-ed 
in their selection. 

3. He is especially trained in plant- 
ing and guying plants and has ex- 
tensive knowledge of their dis- 
eases. 

4. Through his yearly visits he can 
train and prune them as_neces- 
sary and confine plants so that 
more value is gained in founda- 
tion planting. 

5. Through his knowledge of trees 
he can control light conditions for 
better plant growth. 

Personnel Problems 

At the time of the Conference, one of 
the great problems is personnel. ‘That’s 
a high sounding word, but it means the 
guys who do the work. Why is it that 
some companies have men and some 
don’t? Why do men stay year after 
year for some and not for others? The 
answers to this are simple ones. If you 
can make the job that you have for this 
man look good to him and pay him 
wages in comparison to what others 
might pay him or a little higher, your 
chances for keeping him are pretty good. 
If he develops some admiration for you 
or the company you represent, it may 
take him longer to make up his mind to 
quit. Some of the answers are as fol- 
lows: The modern tree and landscape 
business has stability. It has a place to 
hang your hat. In early days, this type 
of stability was not visible. Our basic 
personnel consists of men who have been 
with us from fifteen years down. Men 
want a short work week. We try to 
work an eight hour day, in the summer 
five days a week. In the fall and spring 
we work six days when we can, it 
brings up the rainy day average. Once 
each year we close up for ten days. A 
paid holiday for everyone. We have 
enough equipment that even in spray 
season ten hours would be a very lone 
day. We do not have all the help we 
could use, but we have been able to keep 
the ones who like this kind of work. 
lhe others don’t count too much. One 
consolation is that many of your men 
come back. Just last week one came 
back after four years away. 

If you have been trained to do good 
work, that is very important to you as 
you get along. If you can keep a few 
good tree men and help out once in a 
while, get your hands dirty, things won't 
be too bad. 

This Sray Business of Ours 
While spraying has always been con- 
sidered a perogative of a tree man and 
one of his tools to combat insects and 
disease, spraying itself is a complex 


> 
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thing today and without up to date 
knowledge, equipment and men _ with 
the knowledge to use them, it is a dif- 
ficult operation. “The years since the 
last war have seen the addition of many 
new insecticides and new equipment. 
‘The proper choice of the equipment you 
need for the tvpe of work you do is an 
important one. As one example: Two 
years ago we were going to replace our 
oldest sprayer. It was a great tempta- 
tion to buy a mist blower. All factors 
involved, we felt that while it was the 
popular thing to do, we invested in a 
well designed hydraulic sprayer. It 
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takes a little courage not to go along 
with the crowd. Many a businessman 
finds himself with some equipment with 
little use if he buys unwisely. 

Building a spray business from year 
to year means good records. Spray 
contracts here for early sprays are sent 
out February 15th, summer sprays let- 
ters are sent out from March [5th ‘to 
April 15th. All have business reply 
cards. Ninety per cent of our spray 
business is obtained by mail. 
like it. 


cheap insurance against insect attack. 


People 
It is a sign of spring, and it Is 


(Continued Next Issue) 


HERE'S THAT STUMP REMOVER 
THEY'RE ALL TALKING ABOUT! 


The New 
VERMEER 


POW-R-STUMP 


POPS ty 





Now you can remove the largest stump, to a depth of 10’ below the ground... ina 
fraction of the time required under present methods. The Vermeer POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER is the new machine that’s really doing the job in parks, golf courses, cemeteries 
and cities all over the country. You merely back the unit over the stump, as shown above, 
set the powerful rotor blade in position and then rip the unsightly stump to shreds. 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER REMOVES 
STUMPS IN MINUTES... NOT HOURS! 


One man controls the entire cutting 
operation with three hydraulic cylin- 
ders. The Pow-R-Stump Cutter’s 24 
cutting blades move back and forth 
horizontally across the stump, ripping 
the stump one inch at a time. 





tai | 


tump removed 10° below 
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arry away the chips... add earth, 





Write For Complete Information, 
Literature and Low-Price 


Revolutionary 
Safe 
Simple 


Economical 








With the Pow-R-Stump Cutter in pos 
operator then controls all cutting action 
the mesh shield. 





2 





Powerful rotor blade (shown above) has already ripped hal! 


of the stump into chips. Saves hours of labor. 


You'll be amazed how many hours of back-breaking labor you can save with the Pow-R- 
Stump Cutter. Quality-built and reasonably priced. Write for all the facts now. 


VERMEER MANUFACTURING CO., PELLA, IOWA 
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Authors The following books 


may be ordered from 


and TREES Magazine, 


7621 Lewis Road, 


Boo k S Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


EVERGREEN ORCHARDS, by William H. 








Chand! Lea & Febiger, Washington 
Square, Phila. 6, Pa. 535 pgs..; illus. $8.50 
(2nd Ed 

Special teristics of each of many 
tropical and subtropical evergreen species 
grown for tl fruit are detailed fully in 
this highly practical textbook. Structure and 
function a letailed. The text is written for 
those tak lvanced courses and is de- 
signed to te undergraduate students all 
that may | pful toward the solution of 
difficult orchard problems or the improve- 
ment of 1 practices. 

Some of tl ecies discussed are the most 
important f crops in the world and com- 
pete with leciduous fruits. Consequently, 
everyone wl <pects to own and operate a 
deciduous ( 1 will benefit by under- 
standing th competing crops. 

For the s | edition, Professor Chandler 
has expand subject to present discus- 
sions of sé 11 species not included pre- 
viously. TI ler of chapters has been re- 
arranged ve precedence, so far as 
possible, t pecies grown in the United 
States, with leparting from botanical re- 
lationships. There is a new, comprehensive 
chapter on the pineapple, increased emphasis 
on problen net with certain species found 
throughout tl vorld, and expanded con- 
siderations e cola nut and many other 
species. The use of hormones as regulators 
to produce fruit drop, spray application of 
mineral nut ts, and a discussion of molyb- 
denum and newly recognized deficien- 
cies, are a many additional features. 
The an f general discussion in the 
first part of 00k is greatly reduced. This 
has enabled Professor Chandler to devote 
more space the problems encountered with 
each spec 

Teachers and students alike will continue 
to find this k one of the most useful and 
authoritatiy ides on effective evergreen 
orchard 

te 
THE TREE IDENTIFICATION BOOK, by 

George W. D. Symonds. M. Barrows and 

Co., New rk, N. Y. 272 pgs., illus. 

$10. 0 

The autl presents a method for practi- 
cal identif n based on details seen by 
the eye, a sy n that can be put to imme- 
diate use inyone young or old, inexpe- 
rienced or experienced. 

The book is divided into two parts: Pic- 
torial Keys, designed for genus identification, 
and Master Pages for species identification. 

In the | rial Keys, such features as 
leaves, flow fruit are grouped in separate 
sections eacl yrming a Key. Within each 
Key, thes eatures are arranged for easy 
reference. | example, leaves with similar 
details a n next to each other, so that 
they can ympared and their differences 
easily noted. Under each picture of a specific 
detail in Keys is a number which refers 
to a Mas rage 

The Master Pages bring together all the 
details of iven tree, including a picture 
or the w ee. Whenever a particular 
genus, s Oak, includes two or more 
species, tl shown together to contrast 
their ditt 

Chr \| photographic details are 


actual ‘si when not, similar details are 


always ced in the same scale. 
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Each page is tab-indexed for quick refer- 
ence. 

Standardized order of presentation. F O R S A L E 

Good for all seasons. 

Over 130 different trees. , 

Unique additional features add to the | Lawrence Aero-Mist Sprayer 
value of the book—the Bark Key alone is Good Condition 
the most comprehensive ever published on 
the subject. 

The Tree Identification Book is designed MAHONING TREE SERVICE 
for everyone—the beginner or expert tree- . 
enthusiast, the teacher or student from ele- Box 59, Hubbard, Ohio 
mentary school through postgraduate work, 
the professional botanist. 
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File-Rite On The Job Chain Maintenance Kit 


Saw sharpening is easy when you use this proven 
method of caring for your chain. A few firm 
strokes will put a keen cutting edge on each tooth 
as it is held rigid in our filing clamp. Our new 
angle gauge makes sure you are filing both left- 
hand and right-hand teeth to the same cutting 
angle. 


Please note angle gauge on round chain file. 


These three tools plus a flat mill file—a feeler 
gauge—and a depth gauge come in a plastic kit 
with complete directions all for only $5.95 Post 
Paid cash with order. Order your kit today. 


ENDER TREE SERVICE CO. 


408 Chippewa Street Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


























Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


wine, FO.B. Kenes Civ, Mer. PibyOd 9200 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 

















All pores Of 


FANNO SAWS 


Disston, Atkins and Seymour Smith pruning saws 
and shears. Safety equipment for tree work. 
COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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If You Want To Tailor Your Streets 
Here Is An Available List of 25 Superb 


GARDEN TREES 


That Will “Fit The Space” On Any Street 


Cleveland Norway Maple Buisman Elm 
(oval upright) (DED resistant) 
Irish Norway Maple Kwanzan Cherry 


(on 6’-62’ stems) 

Mibin taverns Cade hype European Hornbeam 
(small informal globe 16’) Flowering Globe Locust 

Littleleaf Linden Globe Hawthorn 

Pyramidal Norway Maple 


(large round head) 


Lavalle Hawthorn 
Improved Columnar Norway Maple 


Schwedler Norway Maple 


Amur Cork Tree 
Double White Hawthorn Vesuvius Flowering Plum 


Toba Hawthorn 


Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn 


(pink flowers) 


Modesto Ash 
Ruby Red Horsechestnut 
Yellowleaf Mountainash 


Washington Hawthorn 
Scanlon Red Maple 


(beautiful pyramid) 


Tilford Red Maple 
(medium globe 25’) Idaho Locust 


. And Many Others to Enable You To Do The Job With Distinction | 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF “TAILORED TREES” 


Baweed lel. a & -. 
“The Tatlored Tree Marsery” 


Phone ADams 5-2357 
7621 Lewis Road The Street Tree Capitol of America Olmsted Falls, Ohio | 
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md oy Postage DueS Cen 
= “YOu get TOP SPEED—a specially 
ici Ae Geeks wi dean: mae witionm Capping acim. 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY—positive-locking, tapered blades & wedges. 
BULK FEED—a ravenous appetite for brush up to 6'' diameter. 
LOWER MAINTENANCE-—thanks to simplicity of design, fewer 
moving parts. SUPERIOR TRACKING — underslung engine and 
axle lowers center of gravity. CUSTOM TOOL COMPARTMENT 


—to protect servicing equipment. SERVICE AND ECONOMY— 


proven by the largest tree company in the world. Se 


Write today for complete 
information. Ask for 
prompt demonstration 
without obligation. 











ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 








